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FOREWORD 


The publication of a third history of the town 
of Richfield was a project initiated by the late Ella 
L. Winne. Before her death she requested me to 
complete it. The centennial of the incorporation of 
Richfield Springs is an appropriate time to do so. 

This history has been written as she planned it 
—a compilation of articles by those interested in 
the town’s historical background and present status. 
It is not intended to replace histories already pub- 
lished, but to supplement them and to give a general 


idea of events since 1898. 


I wish to express my appreciation to all who 


cooperated so willingly. 
Greta G. Hughes 


Richfield Springs, New York 
August 1961 
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Richfield --The Town 


On the mountains of Otsego 

By the spring called Ganowauges, 
Ganowauges, “Stinking Water”, 

In the spring-time when the oak trees 
To the sunlight pushed their leaflets 

There the Redmen of the old-time 
With their squaws and dusky children 

Came for health and happy hunting. 
There they drank of Ganowauges 

“Stinking Water”, from the hillock; 
Till their joints were cool and supple; 

Till their skins were smooth and shiny. 
All the tribes of the Six Nations, 

From the castles on the Mohawk, 
From the hills of Onondaga 

From the Genesee’s fair meadows 
Came and drank of Ganowauges. 
Now the tribes are dead or scattered; 

And their wigwams dust or ashes. 
But the waters still are running 


Leaping, bubbling, sparkling, healing. 


—Dr,. Henry A. Ward, August 5, 1904. 
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Richfield --The Town 


On the mountains of Otsego 

By the spring called Ganowauges, 
Ganowauges, “Stinking Water”, 

In the spring-time when the oak trees 
To the sunlight pushed their leaflets 

There the Redmen of the old-time 
With their squaws and dusky children 

Came for health and happy hunting. 
There they drank of Ganowauges 

“Stinking Water”, from the hillock; 
Till their joints were cool and supple; 

Till their skins were smooth and shiny. 
All the tribes of the Six Nations, 

From the castles on the Mohawk, 
From the hills of Onondaga 

From the Genesee’s fair meadows 
Came and drank of Ganowauges. 
Now the tribes are dead or scattered; 

And their wigwams dust or ashes. 
But the waters still are running 


Leaping, bubbling, sparkling, healing. 


—Dr. Henry A. Ward, August 5, 1904. 
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DEOWONGO ISLAND — CANADARAGO LAKE 


INDIAN OCCUPATION 
by Greta G. Hughes 


The final stages of Indian occupation in this part of New York 
State south of the Mohawk River, is characterized by Iroquois culture. 
Excavations identifying the very beginning of this cultural develop- 
ment were conducted in 1950 on Deowongo Island, Canadarago Lake, 
one of the five sites in the state selected for that purpose. The New 
York State Science Service and State Museum under the direction of 
Dr. William A. Ritchie, State Archaeologist, sponsored the excavation. 
In 1952 his report was published—The Chance Horizon: An Early 
Stage of Mohawk Cultural Development. Included in his interesting 
account is the following: “This high wooded island, only some 1200 
feet long, bore at either end a series of small peripheral middens (re- 
fuse heaps) nine in all, one of which situated near the southern ex- 
tremity was explored by the State Museum. The midden differed in no 
appreciable way from others on the island. It consisted of a spread 
about fifteen feet in length and twelve feet in breadth of darkly stain- 
ed earth heavily intermixed with trampled Unio (fresh water mussels) 
shells, varying from a few inches deep at the periphery to a maximum 
of ten inches. Sparsely dispersed within the midden were broken bones 
of deer, bear, woodchuck, snapping turtle, green frog, and various 
fish. The artifact content was limited, chiefly potsherds (broken pieces 
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of pottery). Hearths, pits and burials were absent at Deowongo Is- 
land but a feature of considerable importance was found beneath the 
midden. This consisted of a line of post-molds, running in a general 
north and south direction, which was traced for a distance of 28.6 
feet........ Each mold had a diameter of about three inches and those 
sectioned ranged in depth from 8 to 11 inches. All terminated in long, 
tapering points........ There seems little doubt that a structure of typical 
Iroquois long-house character existed here in connection with the mid- 
den”. 

The artifact content included broken pieces of pottery incised, and 
pipes, triangular stone arrowpoints and netsinkers, ovate knives, 
strike-a-lights, scraping stones and pendants. All these pertain to the 
earliest level of Mohawk Indian occupation. 

The Oneidas ranged through land west of the Mohawks. Early set- 
tlers have left accounts of their activities in the western part of the 
town of Richfield also. Father Daniel Nash of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, Monticello, recorded Sept. 22, 1819: I baptized 13 children 
of the Oneida Nation. The dividing line seems to have run approx- 
imately north-south through the town a little east of the center. Cer- 
tainly all Indian interests were concentrated in the area around Cana- 
darago Lake as is evidenced by the abundance of artifacts dug at dif- 
ferent points denoting permanent Indian camps. Doubtless this was 
because one of the most important Indian trails in New York State 
passed by the lake. In this section part of it became the route of the 
Third Great Western Turnpike, now Route 20. At a point about one 
mile east of Richfield Springs on the Hugh Mulligan farm it turned 
to the southwest passing through the crossroads, Federal Corners, and 
then to the head of the lake. Turning to the northwest it crossed the 
Ocquionis near the bridge on West Main Street and led west. 

Dr. Henry A. Ward described an interesting feature of the lake 
in the 90’s: In a swamp at the head of the lake lies an island of about 
a dozen square rods. In the center is an immense sulphur spring so 
deep that it can be used for swimming. For many years it has been 
called Sulphur Spring Island. The Indians prized this spring more 
than any other in this area and kept it secret until after the perma- 
nent settlement of this region. When first discovered by the white man. 
a submerged causeway led from the north to the spring and made the 
way through the dense undergrowth less laborious. This has long ago 
disappeared in the soft mud of the swamp. The location can be known 
by several immense tall pines that grow there. 
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At one time a tradition also was current that Mt. Otsego, six miles 
from the village and the site of the “Rum Hill” observatory, received 
that colloquial name because of the methods the settlers used to barter 
with the Indians there. The area abounds in Indian lore. 

All aboriginal names of New York are either Algonquin or Iro- 
quois. Iroquois names occupy the western and central parts. Otsego’s 
names are Iroquois except Susquehanna, muddy stream, and Mohawk, 
to eat living things, which are Algonquin. 

Canadarago: on the lake, because of its location on the old Indian 
trail; Deowongo: place of hearing, because of the echo; Ganowauges, 
fetid waters; Ocquionis: he is a bear. 

Oneonia: stony place; Otsego: place of the rock; Otsquago: under 
a bridge. 

Otskaniando: open place by a pebbly shore; Unadilla: place o/ 
meeting, meeting of the waters; Waiontha: calm lake. 


THE SCHUYLER PATENT 
by Greta G. Hughes 


The David Schuyler patent, a tract considered to contain 43,000 
acres. was granted to him and 21 others by George II, King of Eng- 
land, through the agency of the colonial government of New York 
June 3, 1755. The patent included the present towns of Exeter, Rich- 
field, Plainfield and some in Herkimer County. Exeter and Plainfield 
became towns in 1799. 

As 2000 acres was the limit granted to one petitioner in one year, 
David Schuyler was obliged to obtain the additional signers some of 
whom were members of prominent families in the colony of New 
York. The original document is on file in Albany. 

For land speculation purposes the patent was then surveyed, divid- 
ed into numbered lots and sold to settlers. Well-known among land 
speculators in the Schuyler patent were William Cooper who secured 
at least four lots and Goldsbrow Banyar whose daughter, Martha, 
married Jacob LeRoy. Their son, Goldsborough, legally took the name 
Banyar in order to inherit. The family owned land in the Schuyler 
Lake area which accounts for the settlement there having the previous 
name of LeRoy. 

Coenradt Matiyse, on of the original 22 petitioners, took for his 
share of the Schuyler patent lot 85 containing about 1000 acres which 
he SUBDIVIDED and sold to settlers in numbered lots. Richfield 
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Springs stands upon some of the subdivided lots. 

The Fort Stanwix (Rome, N. Y.) treaty with the Six Nations of 
the Iroquois in 1768 established a line of settlement, or Line of Pro- 
perty, in the colony of New York beyond which white settlers were 
not to take up land. This line forms the western boundary of Otsego 
County. The treaty encouraged land speculators. Among these in the 
town of Richfield as it then existed was John Tunnicliff who had come 
to the colonies from England and had been living near Albany before 
acquiring land in Otsego County. Proof of this can be found in the 
Otsego County Clerk’s records wherein Tunnicliff, in making arrange- 
ments for his later purchase in the “12,000-acre tract” from V. P. 
Douw, of Albany, on July 26, 1770, gives his residence as Manor of 
Rensselaer. 

O 


For a more complete explanation of the formation of towns and 
counties in this section of New York State as well as patents and real 
estate transactions affecting the settlement of the town of Richfield 
consult 

Bailey, W. T., Richfield Springs and Vicinity, 1874 pp. 23-25. 

Ward, H. A., Annals of Richfield, 1898, pp. 10, 17. 

Butterfield, R. L., Land Patents of Otsego County, 1953. 


(This is a pamphlet containing a map of the patents.) 
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THE TOWN OF RICHFIELD 
by Greta G. Hughes 


Situated in the extreme north of Otsego County, N. Y., the town 
of Richfield has an area of 20,418 acres. The surface is rolling and 
moderately hilly. The debris accumulated as the result of the melting 
of the last glacier produced fertile soil of gravel, clay, sandy loam and 
limestone. Mineral springs abound—iron, magnesia, prevailingly sul- 
phur—including the Great White Sulphur Spring. The sulphur waters 
of Richfield Springs were awarded a medal for superior medical value 
al the Universal l’xposition in St. Louis, Mo. in 1904. 

The northern part of Canadarago Lake (Schuyler’s Lake) the sec- 
ond largest lake in the Susquehanna watershed, lies within the town in 
a valley surrounded by wooded hills. With a surface area of 1,958 
acres, it is nearly four miles long and 1% miles at its widest point. 
The greatest depth is 39 feet and more than 50 per cent of the lake has 
depths of 30 feet or more. The north and south ends are shallow. An 
interesting Indian legend has to do with a sunken island in the north- 
ern part. Near it is a second island, Deowongo, which adds to the beau- 
ty of the lake scenery. Ocquionis Creek, the largest of eight tributary 
streams, flows into the lake at the north. The outlet is Oaks Creek 
(called Oattis Creek on a 1779 map) which flows southward, even- 
tually into the Susquehanna River. 

Canadarago Lake is popular for fishing in all seasons. Perch, 
pickerel, pike, sunfish, rock bass and bullheads are caught. A survey 
was made in July 1935 in connection with that of the Delaware-Sus- 
quehanna Watershed and a second, by the New York State Conserva- 
tion Department in July 1958. 

The beauiy of the scenery combined with the natural resources of 
this section of New York State—fertile soil, good timber and mill sites 
—directly influenced permanent settlement of the town of Richfield. 
During the Revolutionary War soldiers who were with General James 
Clinton on his expedition down the Susquehanna in 1779 had an op- 
portunity to observe the natural advantages of this area and reported 
them on their return home. As a result, many families from New Eng: 
land especially, established homes in settlements then known as Feder- 
al Corners, Richfield or Monticello, Brighton and East Richfield 
(Richfield Springs). The racial strain was prevailing English at first. 
By the middle of the 19th century people of Irish and eastern and cen- 
tral European descent also composed the population. After World War 
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! a marked immigration of those of Slavic descent took place. Few 
negro families have lived in town. Population statistics are indicative 
of progress. By 1890 the population had increased to .2699, the largest 
on record. Then it diminished gradually until 1950. In 1900 it had fal- 
len to 2526; in 1910, to 2212; in 1920 it decreased a bit to 2133; in 
1930 it decreased to 2099; in 1940 to 1970. Then in 1950 a new trend 
began. That federal census records 2339. The last federal census, that 
of 1960, lists 2662. 

Exclusive of the settlements, the industry of the town has been and 
still is mainly agricultural, especially dairying. Many cheese factories 
ence did business. The Monticello area was a center for this industry. 
In 1860 more cheese was made in the town than in any other town in 
the county—451,000 pounds. Hop growing became a profitable agri- 
cultural occupation froin the 1840’s to the 1880’s. The opening of the 
Erie Canal in 1825 made possible the marketing of hay and grain. The 
srowing of fine wool became another commercial enterprise. Maple 
sugar was made to some extent on nearly every farm. In 1854 Henry 
Freeman’s farm {the Whipple farm) in the town of Richfield on the 
west side of Canadarago Lake received mention by the New York 
State Agricultural Society for excellence of its fruit, including peaches. 
The requirements of the hotels for agricultural products in Rich- 


FAIRGROUNDS — 1911 — FLORAL HALL — MIDWAY 
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field Springs during the summer seasons made producing them an in- 
dustry in itself. Today the invention of agricultural machinery and the 
automobile have changed this way of life. Large scale farming has tak- 
en its place and migrants harvested the crops from 1942-1960. 

An Agricultural Society was organized in1881. It leased 21 acres 
of ground at the end of Lake Street on the west and erected large ex- 
hibition buildings. The area included a driving park finished in 1878 
which added to the attractions of the annual agricultural fairs held 
through 1925. February 18, 1926, the society was liquidated, leaving 
a debt of $3200 — which shows the trend of the times in contrast 
to 1890 when over 10,000 attended the fair. 

As of June 1, 1960, the land value of the town is $620,116; the 
assessed valuation is $2,883,395. 

Politically the trend is Republican as the following list of supervis- 
ors for the past 100 years indicates. The political affiliation of each 
supervisor,,as far as can be determined, is listed after his name. 

R—Republican = D—Democrai 

1861—Eseck Cole—R 
1862-64—A. B. Losee—R 


1805—-J. S. Davenport—D 
1866-69—A. R. Elwood—R 


1893—-J. D. Reed—R 
1894-97—S. P. Barker—R 
1898—L. C. Clarke—R 
1899-1902—John Gyer—D 


1870-71—Norman Getman—R 
1872-73—J. C. Brown 
1874-75—J. 5. Davenport—D 
1876—John McCredy—D 
1877-78—H. C. Brockway—R 
1879—Lewis McCredy—D 
1880---H. C. Brockway—R 
188]1—Peter Seeber 
1882—Olcott McCredy—D 
1883—H. C. Brockway—R 
1884-85—H. H. Getman—R 
1886-88—M. F. Clapsaddle—R 
1888 (Nov.)—Edgar Cary—D 
+889-92—J. B. Conkling—R 


1903-05—F rederick Bronner—R 
1906-—G. T. Brockway—R 
1907-08-—John Gyer—D 
1909-13—W. G. Bul ion—R 
1914-15—G. C. Dignan——D 
1916-19—S.B. Sheridan—D 
1620-21—-F. F. Fox—_R 
1922-2°—S. A. Haggerty—D 
19°4.47—B. W. House—R 
1948-51—Robert Monahan—R 
1952-55—S. B. Sheridan—D 
1955 (April) Ella M. 
Sheridan—D 
1956—B. W. House—R 


TOWN OFFICERS 1961 —— 


The 1960-1961 town officers are: Supervisor, B. W. House; 
Justices, W. B. Parker, Leo Sdrewski; Councilmen, R. W. Klem, How- 
ard Combs; Clerk, Edward Marzeski. 
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BRIGHTON 
by Mary E. Cantwell 


At an early date Brighton was called “Hog Corner,” later “Brigh- 
ton Corners.” 

Once a busy thriving settlement, it had promise of great develop- 
ment, 

In 1807 the postoffice was established under the name of Rich- 
field. The first postmaster was Ivory Holland. In 1821 the post office 
was moved without change of name to Monticello. 

In 1808 the Third Great Western Turnpike reached the settlement. 
Thereafter its importance increased. 

In 1817 Dr. Wheeler Palmer joined Dr. Selden Graves in Brighton 
in the practice of medicine. He practiced in and around the town of 
Richfield for over forty years. The house known as the Palmer place 
is still used as a residence today and is owned by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Y. Johnson. 

A deed for one fourth acre of land in Brighton for a Methodist 
Church was given in June 1843 by Henry Staunton and his wife Imo- 
gene. A beautiful edifice with a seating capacity of 300 was erected 
and dedicated in 1844. It became the center of the religious and so- 
cial life of the settlement. A Methodist minister came every other Sun- 
day from Richfield Springs. Around 1910 the residents had a bee and 
redecorated the church. Then a Presbyterian and Methodist minister 
came on alternate Sundays. In the 1900’s the church was torn down 
and the proceeds went to the Richfield Springs Methodist Church. 


Peet anncr tina 





BRIGHTON METHODIST 
CHURCH 


DEDICATED 1844 
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By 1845, when the “Corners” reached its height, it contained a 
church, two taverns, a match factory, a copper shop, a blacksmith 
shop and several houses. Further east on the stream which flows back 
of the hamlet were a sawmill and an ashery. 

The most noted of the industries was the match factory, the sec- 
ond of its kind in the United States. This was established by James Ea- 
ton. He had patented a machine for making matches that superceded 
the slow hand dipping. The boxes in which the matches were packed 
were made in nearby homes. 

Mr. Eaton formed an association with Henry Staunton, who manu- 
factured cheese boxes in 1845. The factory was located on the north 
side of the road beyond the four corners near the stream. They also 
sold patent mill-dogs. In 1850 Mr. Eaton withdrew from the firm and 
started a factory in West Winfield. 

Mr. Staunton moved to Mohawk in 1854 and the once flourishing 
business became only a memory. 

Another project which added to the income of the inhabitants of 
Brighton was the making of cloth shoes. These were handed over to 
women and girls of the village for binding. 

During the 1880’s Jasper Morgan started a cheese factory in the 
south side of the four corners. With the help of the farmers the build- 
ing was erected in three days. One of the better known cheese makers 
operating the factory was John McNamera. The factory closed 
around 1900. 

Mr. Sylvandus Locke of the Locke family of Brighton was the in- 
ventor of the knotter for the reaper. The knotter was first tried on the 
Clarence Brown farm, now belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Edward Cos- 
man. Eventually he sold his rights to Cyrus McCormick. He also in- 
vented a barn cleaner which was installed on the farm of Lamott 
Locke, now the Angier farm. He invented other labor-saving machin- 
ery. and received about 75 patents. In 1886 Mr. Locke built and 
furnished a beautiful summer residence in Brighton but it burned be- 
fore the family could occupy it. 

The first cooper or wagon shop was run by Mr. Russell Catlin near 
the Edward Decker home. Another, run by Frank Locke, was in oper- 
ation in 1880 across the road. 

A school was in session by 1834. The building burned in the 
winter of 1883. It was immediately rebuilt and used as a school until 
June 1939. The building is now used as a residence. 

Farther west of Brighton is Pray Hill which takes its name from 
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Richard Pray who bought the land at the close of the Revolutionary 
War. He was the first actual settler to occupy this land and sold farms 
to pioneers from 1785-1790 for $1.25 per acre. ° 

He married and the home which they built and in which they 
lived the remainder of their lives is still in good repair at the north 
foot of Pray Hill. 

In 1862 the farm became the property of David Locke. He was 
an extensive hop grower and the Locke yards occupied a prominent 
place on the map for years. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Angier now own this 
historic homestead. 

The Richardson Farm at the east foot of the hill and the Cosman 
farm are both in possession of the descendants of the original owners 
who bought the land from the Prays. The Bullion farm in Brighton is 
also in possession of descendants of the original owners. 

This history could not have been so accurately written without the 
invaluable assistance of Mr. Everett Ames, a lifetime resident of 
Brighton. 


FEDERAL CORNERS 
by Marie B. Palmer 


Federal Corners, a bustling settlement in the 1790’s, was located on 
Butternut Road about one eighth of a mile east of Lakeview Cemetery. 
It was a place of importance having a twelve-forge blacksmith shop, 
an augur factory run by Lemuel F. Vibber, a tannery operated by 
John Williams and a store kept successively by Ballard, Holcomb & 
Webber, and Edward Cheeseman. The latter made and sold Cheese- 
man’s ointment and Cheeseman’s shin plasters, a medium of exchange 
in those days. There was also Averill’s Tavern and Dr. James L. Pal- 
mer, a pioneer physician of the region, conducted a school for 
young men in his home. At times there were as many as a dozen stu- 
dents studying medicine and surgery under Dr. Palmer’s guidance. 

The road from the east did not pass over ground now occupied by 
Richfield Springs. Instead, after leaving Little Lakes (Warren), it 
veered southward to the Butternut Road. At Federal Corners it turned 
sharply to the west across the low lands south of the present village 
curving northward to a spot about the location of St. John’s church, 
thence west to Monticello and on to the Skaneateles Turnpike. 

A map of this area as it appeared in 1790-1808 was drawn by the 
late Mrs. Richard Owen and Henry Tunnicliff. The map shows the 
roads and buildings in relative position. 
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LEMUEL VIBBER HOME — FEDERAL CORNERS — 1798 





Lemuel Vibber built the house recently owned by Dr. W. L. Bryce 
in 1798. John Derthick, his wife, five sons and three daughters came 
in 1793 from Colchester, Conn., as did Freedom Chamberlin with his 
wife, two sons and one daughter in 1795. These families lived in log 
cabins along the Butternut Road until their permanent frame houses 
were built. The Chamberlin home and farm are now owned and occu- 
pied by Mr. and Mrs. Michael Hugick. The Derthick farm and home 
are owned by Joseph Kozak. Other early landholders included W. D. 
Wood, Mrs. Elizabeth Crouse and Mrs. Mary Butler. 

Notable among the personalities who lived at Federal Corners was 
Francis Henry who owned the farm on which the Maxim family now 
lives, across from the original Vibber place. Henry was a surveyor, a 
Member of Assembly 1797-1799 and the first colonel in command of 
the Second Regiment of Infantry of the State Militia. Having been ap- 
pointed County Clerk March 5, 1813, he moved to Cooperstown in 
1815 where he became prominent politically. 

St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Monticello, organized in 
1799, was the only place of worship in the area for many years and its 
records bore the names of many of these early settlers. Burial was 
made on a knoll to the east of the Lake House. These bodies were later 
exhumed and reburied in the cemetery back of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

It is believed the name of Federal Corners was adopted because of 
their strong political affiliation with the Federalist party in the New 
England States. 
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HONESTVILLE 
by Greta G. Hughes 


A short distance west of the Richfield Springs corporation line, on 
the old Hamilton-Skaneateles Turnpike, at the junction of Route 28 
and Monticello Street, is the hamlet Honestville. Formerly, however, 
the name was used when referring to a wide area around the four 
corners. Local tradition accounts for the peculiarity of the name by 
the so-called “pig story.” A butcher, living on the premises now occu- 
pied by Mr. Fred Wright, killed a hog one evening and fastened the 
animal on a tree to hang until the next morning. During the night a 
thief split it and stole one of the halves, but was honest enough to 
leave the remaining half for the owner. 

Among the first settlers of the four corners were Elias Braman and 
his wife Prudence. Their estate of which the Boss Livestock Market 
is now a part, comprising 290 acres, extended south across the road 
leading to the east side of Canadarago Lake, where his grist mill and 
mill pond may still be seen near the site of the original covered bridge 
which he also constructed. His home is now the residence of Sidney 
Starr. For many years it was the custom to refer to this section of the 
estate fronting on the turnpike as the “lower place.” 

His son, Elias Jr., born in 1816, built the house now occupied by 
the Boss family, after the death of his father in 1845. This part of the 
estate came to be called the “upper place,” and included land west of 
the house. Elias Jr. lived in his new home for some years before going 
to Ohio and later to Chicago where he acted as auditor for the Mc- 
Cormick estate for over twenty years, and became well known as a 
writer. His death is recorded in the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 20, 1900. 

Subsequent owners of parts of the estate were Peter Sternberg who 
built a race track, Peter C. Bush, Thomas Shoemaker and Pardon K. 
RICHARD CROKER ESTATE — NESTLEDOWN 
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Hopkins, who in 1885 sold his section, “‘the upper place,’ to Joshua 
and Charles W. Mather, bankers of Utica. They sent a check for ap- 
proximately $7,000 which Hopkins refused to cash as the exchange 
on a check of that amount would cost several dollars. The Mathers 
then ordered their agent to count out $5,000 in silver and the remain- 
der of the sum in gold. This arrived in the village on the evening train 
and was deposited on the platform of the railroad station. The First 
National Bank was obliged to open its vault and station a guard dur- 
ing the night. The next morning the cash was expressed to New York 
at quite an expense before it was converted into paper. 

The Mathers made extensive repairs, built a new barn and named 
the property Lake View Farm. They used it for a summer residence 
and “drove a handsome pair of bays in front of a stylish rockaway.” 
In 1890 they sold to Philip Braender who changed the name from 
Lake View Farm to Richfield Springs Stock Farm, “spent $2,000 on 
general repairs and changed the breed of horses handled by the 
Mathers to coach horses.” 

Within two years the farm was sold to United States Senator Ed- 
ward Murphy and then to Richard Croker, the recognized leader of 
Tammany Hall in New York City from 1886 to 1902. Croker owned 
all the property in that area down to the four corners and along Route 
28, comprising 303.88 acres. It is reported that $200,000 was the ex- 
pense of remodeling the former Elias Braman Jr. home along the lines 
of an Irish manor house, and furnishing it elaborately, erecting a two- 
story main barn containing twenty stalls, with the name of each horse 
above its stall, and 40 stanchions, building a covered race track as well 
as other buildings necessary for his stock farm which he called 
Nestledown. Here in 1900 he kept his favorite bul'dogs, Cromley Crib 
worth $10,000 and Rodney Stone valued at $5,000, as well as his 
donkey, emblem of the Democratic party, and a pet of all the neigh- 
borhood children. 

The Crokers were prominent in the social life of the summer resort 
era of Richfield Springs until 1905, when he sold the estate to John T. 
and James A. Farley at a great loss. He lived for several years in 
Wantage, England, and then near Dublin, Ireland, where he main- 
tained racing stables and bred horses that won a series of Irish races. 
In 1907 the dearest ambition of his life was fulfilled when his favorite 
horse, Orby, half-American, won the blue ribbon of the world’s turf 
at the Derby in England, with the odds ten to one against him, 
although he declined to wager money on his own horse, 
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In 1917 the property was sold on the New York Stock Exchange 
to William T. Welden of Richfield Springs, who sold it to Howard 
Boss in 1947. Boss made a final purchase in 1955 and conducted com- 
mission sales under the firm name of Boss Livestock Market. The large 
barn burned January 24, 1956. Having rebuilt, the firm continues 
to do business. 

The “four corners” developed as a small settlement exclusive of 
the large estate to the west. In 1856 a school stood on the northeast 
corner which, with additions, finally took care of eighty pupils in two 
rooms and continued as District No. 1 until 1886. 

A factory had been built on the turnpike between the school and 
the Braman property. Several homes were near the corner, in one of 
which lived a grandson of George Robert Twelvetrees Hewes, a mem- 
ber of the Boston Tea Party. By 1868 a saw mill had been added to : 
the settlement on the southwest corner near the Otskaniando Creek, 
and later a cider mill operated on the premises. By 1903 all these had 
disappeared. The schoolhouse passed into private ownership and was 
made into two buildings, one of which still stands on the original site. 

Today the Honestville Road is largely residential with the excep- 
tisn of the Richfield Tire, Inc., a flourishing business enterprise. 


MONTICELLO 
The Oldest Settlement in the Town of Richfield 
by Dorothy and Clyde Robinson 


Monticello, located near the center of the Town of Richfield, was 
settled in 1790 by John and Obadiah Beardsley, Seth Allen, Joseph 
Coates and John Kimball. Later John Woodbary, Selden Churchill, 
Christopher Colwell, Abner Ames and others joined them. 

From a beginning of two log cabins on the Beardsley farm, now 
owned by Claude and Clyde Robinson, the “Beardsley Settlement” had 
grown by 1860 to a village of 200 inhabitants. 


MONTICELLO MAIN STREET ABOUT 1900 
BAPTIST CHURCH FRANK SNYDER HOME MONTICELLO HOUSE CLARK LOCKE STORE 
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BEARDSLEY 
HOME 
MONTICELLO 
1805 





Joseph Beardsiey, son of Obadiah, and the first white child born 
in the settlement, became a staunch Jeffersonian Democrat and it was 
he who, in 1815, named the village Monticello. 


The first frame building in the village was a barn erected in 1799 
by John Beardsley. Father Nash was the honored guest at the raising 
and, when the roof was on, held his first church service in the barn. 

Jacob Brewster built the first tavern in 1799 on the knoll across 
the road from the present Monticello Restaurant. This, the third perm- 
anent building erected in the village, one of the famous hostelries on 
the Skaneateles Turnpike, served as a tavern until 1872 when Joseph 
Robinson purchased the place. There he and his family resided until 
it burned on Washington’s birthday, 1901. 


On May 20, 1799, the first church society, Protestant Episcopal, 
was formed at Monticello and was incorporated April 28, 1801 with 
the Rev. Daniel Nash as rector. In 1801, a church was built on the 
road northwest of the settlement, on the Christopher Colwell farm, 
now owned by Peter Zawko. This was used until 1832 when it was torn 
down and some of its timbers used in the building of a new church 
in the village the same year. This, too, was razed in 1953. 

At Brewster’s Tavern, in 1803, the Congregationalists organized 
and their house of worship was erected in 1804 in the western part of 
the village, near Twilight Rest Cemetery. The Congregationalists and 
Baptists occupied the building, which was called “A Friendly Union 
Church,” alternately, until the church burned in 1822. The Con- 
gregationalists (later Presbyterians) ‘built a new church in Richfield 
Springs. The Baptists built their church on the south side of Main 
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MONTICELLO 
SECOND 
UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH 
1879 - 1920 





Street in Monticello in 1824. The Second Universalist Society in the 
Town of Richfield was organized in May 1879 at the home of Miss 
Malvina Churchill who gave the land on which the church was built. 
It was dedicated in October 1880, the Rev. S. R. Ward being the first 
pastor. About 1920, this church was sold to the Eastern Orthodox 
Society of Herkimer. It was taken down and rebuilt in that village. 

The post office, under the name of Richfield, was moved from 
Brighton to Monticello in 1820 where it served until it was closed 
in 1933. 

Dr. Fitch Howes was the first doctor in the village in 1814. Two 
years later Dr. Horace Manley joined him. Others included Dr. 
Havilla Ames, Dr. Horace Snyder, Dr. Alonzo Churchill and Dr. 
Conkling. Dr. S. A. Haggerty was the last resident physician, moving 
to Richfield Springs in 1919. 

About 1795, a library was started, incorporated in 1809 as the 
Richfield Columbian Library, and flourished for many years. 

The first schoo] house, of logs, was located on the road north to 
the Mayflower Tavern. In 1803 a school was built on the site of the 
Monticello House, now the Grange parking lot. A few years later, 
a new one was erected on the hill west of the village. This served the 
village until the early 1900’s when a more modern one, now the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Moss, was built nearby. 

Select schools were maintained by Miss Kate Shepherd and Miss 
Malvina Churchill, two very talented ladies. 

The Monticello House, the second hotel in the village, erected by 
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Benjamin Rathbun in 1816, was in continuous use until it burned 
December 6, 1922. Also destroyed were the Locke residence and 
store, several barns and small buildings. 

Richfield Grange No. 771 was organized March 4, 1892 with 
Daniel Ames as the first Master. This farm family fraternity is still 
active in its own two-story meeting hall, erected in 1929, with a mem- 
bership of 140 and Ralph Eastwood as its present Master. 

The Masonic Lodge No. 182 was organized in Monticello by the 
Grand Master on July 15, 1808, and the first meeting was held on 
September 8th. In 1849, the Lodge was moved to Schuyler’s Lake and 
became No. 162 F. & A. M. 


The village grew and prospered, reaching its peak about 1870. 
In the early 1900’s there were three churches, three wagon shops, two 
blacksmith shops, two general stores, a furniture store, cheese factory, 
a cider mill, a chicken hatchery, a millinery shop and several dress- 
makers. 


Gone are the horses and kerosene lamps of yesteryear. Electricity, 
the automobile and tractor have wrought great changes. Kodz’s Body 
Shop mends our modern horseless carriages. John Rugge’s earth- 
moving machinery is helping with new construction and soil conser- 
vation projects. The last general store gave way to the supermarkets 
of Richfield Springs. Harry Steckler’s Monticello Restaurant now 
occupies the old store building. The cheese factories which absorbed 
the summer milk production from the general farms of the area have 
disappeared. The hops, sheep, poultry, pigs, and cash crop farming 
have given way to specialized dairy farming. Charles Andrus oper- 
ates the only remaining poultry farm in the township. Practically all 
the efforts of the local farms go into the production of grain and 
fodder for the year-round production of record amounts of milk. 

Today, this once flourishing little village is just a quiet cross-roads 
farming community of approximately one hundred people. 





ST. LUKE'S 
EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 
1832 - 1953 





ST. LUKE’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Monticello | 
by Mary E. Welden; adapted by Madeline Elwood 


St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, organized. May 20, 1779, at a meet- 
ing at the home of Willis Howe, was given its name by The Rev. Dan- 
iel Nash who was present. Wardens elected were John Pringle and 
Obadiah Beardsley. Other vestrymen chosen were Dorastus Hatch, 
Obed Edson, Partridge Beardsley, Eben Pringle and Jacob Brewster. 
Father Nash, “one of the great characters of pioneer New York” was 
responsible for the establishment of this church organization, one of 
his first in Otsego County and northern New York. With a short inter- 
ruption he continued as rector until 1831. 

Services were held in the log school house and on the John Beards- 
ley farm. In 1801 the Church Society was incorporated and its first 
building erected on the Colwell farm north west of the settlement. 
Peter Zawko is now the owner of this farm. Elijah Norton was the 
builder. The adjoining cemetery was ploughed over many years later 
and the grave stones left in a heap! 

In 1825 it was decided to change the location to a site nearer the 





settlement and to add $1500 to a sum already subscribed. The new 
building was finished in 1832. 


The Rt. Rev. Allen W. Brown, who in the 1930’s held services in 
this church, adequately described it in a publication at the time of the 
ene hundred thirty-fifth anniversary: “The church stands due east and 
west, typically colonial, porch and pillars at the front, plain glass win- 
dows (729 panes in all) square, narrow pews, candle light (one old 
lin candlestick still hangs by the front right window). There was a 
high pulpit, taken down in 1863. The carving in the gallery was done 
with a jack-knife by Eliakim Shepherd. A tall, slender spire graced 
the new building, but was taken down in 1893 in keeping with the 
square belfry of the earlier structure. Pews rented from $3 to $13 a 
vear. Interior improvements were constantly being made.” 

After the Civil War a decline set in until in 1893 the building was 
restored by the generosity of Robert W. Tailer of New York, owner of 
a summer hotel, the Berkeley, and a summer residence, Bella Vista, in 
Richfield Springs. In 1906 he deeded a considerable sum to be held 
by the wardens of St. T.uke’s and St. John’s Episcopal Church in Rich- 
field Springs for the upkeep. Hiram C. Brockway of Monticello also 
assisted financially. That same year forty-six services were held. Due 
to changing times, the attendance finally fell away and in 1925 the or- 
ganization became a Mission. Two years later the parish was discon- 
tinued but in 1930 The Rev. Allen W. Brown resumed activities and 
brought new life to St. Luke’s. In 1949 the sesquicentennial was ob- 
served, the last service, July 10. By 1953 deterioration had set in 
to such an extent that it became unsafe and the diocesan office author- 
ized the dismantling. 

Several precious relics are preserved in St. John’s Parish House in 
Richfield Springs. In the “Father Nash Chapel” on the second floor 
stands the altar which bears a tablet with his likeness and the inscrip- 
tion “In Memoriam of Father Nash, first rector of the Church 1799- 
1831.” The cross, lectern, Bible and sedile are there. The baptismal 
font stands in the Mary Wells chapel adjoining St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Richfield Springs. 

So the old church which for seven score years and ten bore witness 
to the faith of our fathers is no more except in memory. 

With breaks in the records it is impossible to give a list of the rec- 
tors. The Rev. Samuel G. Appleton served from 1847-49 and The Rev. 
Owen P. Thackera in 1851. In later years the rectors of St. John’s had 
general charge of services and the pastoral duties of St. Luke’s. 
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The history of St. Luke’s is particularly significant because of its 
connection with The Rev. Daniel Nash, founder of practically every 
Episcopal Church in Otsego County. 'His record book is kept at the 
Second National Bank, Cooperstown, N. Y. His grave is in the Christ 
Episcopal Church Cemetery in that village. 


RICHFIELD GRANGE 
by Greta G. Hughes 


Richfield Grange No. 771, was organized March 4, 1892 with 35 
members. Meetings were first held in homes and later in the dance hall 
of the old Monticello Hotel. The Grange Hall which is located at Mon- 
ticello, was built in 1929 by the Grange members. The site was a gift 
of Murray Brace, who was not a Granger, but deeply interested in its 
work and welfare. The value of the building is estimated at more than 
£10,000. The first meeting was held in the new hall January 6, 1930 
and formal dedication took place June 14. 

D. W. Ames was the first Master with Frank Snyder. Overseer, and 
Imma Brown, Lecturer. The present Master is Ralph Eastwood. A 
feature of the year’s program is the annual Christmas party for the 
families of the Grange and community. On Election Day a dinner is 
served at noon for the public when the hall is used for a polling place. 
The annual Grange fair and harvest supper, however, is the outstand- 
ing project for the year and has been held for about 30 years the first 
Thursday in October. 

The Richfield Grange has continued to leave its imprint for good 
upon its members and has been an example of cooperation in the com- 
munity and township. 


MONTICELLO 
GRANGE HALL 
1929 
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Biographical Notes 


LEVI BEARDSLEY, (1785-1857) oldest son of Obadiah, came to 
Monticello with his parents when five years of age, obtained his educa- 
tion in the local log schoolhouse, went to Cherry Valley to study law 
with Jabez D. Hammond and settled there. He was elected assembly- 
man in 1825, served in the State Senate, 1830-38 and was President of 
the State Senate 1832-39. 

In 1852 he published his “Reminiscences” in several chapters of 
which descriptions of Monticello’s early customs and way of living are 
given as well as those of the area. Beardsley’s account constitutes the 
basic authority for information relative to pioneer life in the Town of 


Richfield. 


SAMUEL BEARDSLEY (1790-1860) second son of Obadiah, 
practiced law in Watertown, Rome and Utica, served as District At- 
terney of Oneida County, State Senator, Congressman, United States 
Attorney for northern New York, Associate Judge of New York State 
and later Chief Justice. 


DR. ALONZO CHURCHILL (1810-1896) the son of Selden and 
Mary Duel Churchill, was born in Monticello. He studied medicine 
at Fairfield Academy, the Albany Medical School and Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College, New York City. During the Civil War he served 
as surgeon of the 10th Regiment of New York Volunteers and later of 
the 8th Regiment of Heavy Artillery. 

Dr. Churchili held many civil offices in the town of Richfield— 
town clerk, supervisor, postmaster and assemblyman— as well as 
serving as warden and vestryman of St. Luke’s for 17 years. 

Having moved to East Richfield, he established his medical office 
in the present Goldsmith home, 10 Church Street, for some years and 
then removed to Utica where he held the largest medical and surgical 
practice at that time, during which he represented that district in 
the legislature in 1867. His 1839-1843 Day Book is on file at the New 
York State Historical Association, Cooperstown, New York. 

All biographies record that Dr. Churchill was six feet, one inch 
in height and weighed 210 pounds. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY — August 1961 


A 


W. J. Ainslie & Son, plumbing and heating; Fred R. Ames & Son, 
insurance; Andrews Press, Pennysaver; Ardell’s Beauty Shoppe; Arm- 
strong & Butler, painters; Art’s Boat Livery and Trailer Park; The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company; Charles Abrams, New York 
Artificial Breeders’ Cooperative; Ward Armstrong, welding and 
millwork. 


B 


William D. Babb Oil Company; Barmon Bros. Inc., dress factory; 
Beadle & Company, Inc., Chevrolet and hardware; Dr. William J. 
Berkson, dentist; Boss Livestock Market; Buchanan Hardware Com- 
pany; Mrs. John Burrington, music teacher; Bennett Motel; H. Ed- 
ward Bernhardt, highway equipment; Ellis C. Bacon, Rawleigh 
products; Mrs. Edward Baker, tourists. 


C 


Mrs. Allan Calvert, tourists; Canadarago Park (Magaldi) ; Capi- 
tol Theater; Cary Texaco; Center Laundramat (Hecox) ; Chef Diner 
(Archer & Bibik) ; Clark Nursing Home; Clayton Mobilgas; Romain 
Coger Trading Post; Mrs. Lee Conklin, tourists; Cross Road Cabins 
(Vermilya) ; Howard Combs, carpenter. 


D 
Dahl Radio & TV Service; Dairy Isle (Androski); Dairymen’s 


League Cooperative Association; Miss Lillian J. Davis, music teacher; 
Mrs. Milburn Davis, tourists; Day’s Farm Supples; D. L. & W. Rail- 
road Company, freight house; J. C. Dimon Variety Store; Frank 
Druse, well driller; Frank Dufloe & Sons, electricians; Milburn H. 
Davis, real estate: Albert Druse, electrical contractor. 


E 


Eastwood Cleaners & Dyers; Eckler Slaughter House; R. G. Ehr- 
mann, druggist; A. J. Elliott, antitques; Miss Madeline Elwood, cor- 
respondent; Warren Ellsworth, Grand Union products. 


F 


Fireplace Restaurant (Morgan); Florence Beauty Shop; Elah 
Folt’s Restaurant; Forman’s Clothing Store; Alexander Foster, Jr., 
attorney; Fountain View Motel (Eichinger) ; L. H. Frink, liquors; 
Foster Soil Service; Foster’s Home Bakery; Leo Filburn, farm ma- 
chinery. 


G 
Carl Gaylord, chemical weed killing; Genesee Restaurant (Koz- 
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low); W. Irving Goldrich, attorney; Alfred and Rosa Gorney, real 
estate and tourists; Greseck Potato Farm; Charles Gorton, painting 
and paper hanging; John and Beatrice Gallo, Strout Farm Agency. 


H 


Bruce L. Hall & Son, coal and lumber; Harris Gunstocks, Inc.; 


Hillcrest Gardens (Baker); Hillside Dairy (Spencer). 


I 
Irean’s Beauty Haven; Inland Marina & Sporting Supply (Painter). 


J 
Jarvis Beauty Shop: Jones Fuel & Oil Company; Myron A. Jor- 
dan, architect; Paul Jouben, barber; Mrs. Reginald Joslyn, Sr., Avon 
products. 


K 


Keator’s Restaurant; James L. Kingsland, M. D.; Mrs. Robert J. 
Kinner, music teacher; Edward A. Kitts, pharmacist; Robert C. Klem, 
service station; Kodz Body Shop; Peter W. Koenig, M. D.; Leo Kur- 
kowski Greenhouse; Charles Kurkowski, insurance. 


L 


Richard Lagoe & Son, florists; Ada E. Laire, chiropractor; Lake 
House (Canacaris) ; Frank G. Leslie & Sons, Pontiac sales and service. 


M 


Mary Ann’s Pastry Shop (Jouben) ; Edward Marzeski, insurance; 
Mrs. Perrin Masters, reporter; Matthews Sonoco Service; McGrath 
Funeral Home; James T. Meehan, insurance; John L. Mizerak, con- 
tractor; Monticello Restaurant (Steckler); Mrs. John Mulligan, 
tourists; Leland Mower, Rugge bulldozing. 


N 
New Charles Hotel (Spytko) ; New York Siate Police Substation; 
New York Telephone Company; New York Electric & Gas Corp. 


O 


Otsego Memorial Company (McGrath); Charles O’Connor, bar- 
ber; Lester Olmstead, insurance. 


P 


Park Jnn (Hornacek) ; William B. Parker, attorney; Frank Pat- 
terson & Sons, farm machinery; Pic ’N’ Pay Superette (Jersen) ; 
Pierson & Skinner, builders; Pine Grove Hotel (Snyder); Curtis A. 
Pooler, real estate. 
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R 


Reynolds & Carlson, upholsterers; 1. L. Richer Company, Inc.; 
Richfield Diner (Wicks); Richfield Lanes (Jastremski) ; Richfield 
Locker Service (Jersen); Richfield Recapping Center (Decker) ; 
Richfield Self Service Market (Potzner); Richfield Sports Center 
(Hosford) ; Richfteld Springs Beach, Canadarago Lake (Schlier) ; 
Richfield Springs Coin Laundry (Druse) ; Richfield Springs Mercury, 
publishers and printing (Palmer) ; Richfield Springs Supply (Shimel) ; 
Richfield Tire Inc. (Neuschel & Goodale) ; Clinton Robinson, barber; 
Ruby’s Department Store (Helfand); Richfield Memorial Company 
(Taylor) ; Edward Rhyde, excavating. 


S 


John Sadlon, insurance and real estate; C. F. Schoenlein, D. D.5.; 
H. E. Schooley & Company, builders supplies; Schuyler House 
(Goodale) ; Louis Seamon, contractor; Shurkatch Fishing Tackle 
Company; Skinner & Welch, Rambler sales and service; Monte Smith, 
photography; L. D. Smith, Ford Tractor sales and service; Smith— 
Richfield Springs, Inc., Ford sales and service; Kenneth Snedeker, 
sign painting; South End Market (Marzeski); Spring Park Motel 
(Gressler) ; D. R. Springer & Sons, farm equipment; Starr Farm 
Equipment; State Bank of Albany; M. L. Stoddard, plumbing and 
heating; Suburban Propane Gas Corporation; Sam Sugarman & Son, 
metals and iron; Sunshine Inn (Barber) ; Sweet’s Cabins; Ellis Smith, 
insurance. 


T 


Jesse Tabor, building contractor; Tally-Ho Restaurant (Tabor) ; 
The Tavern (Swota) ; Malcom Teabout, machine shop; Terrace Hotel 
and Sulphur Baths (Getzlek); Quinton L. Todd, D.V.M.; Mrs. 


Evelyn Teeter, tourists. 


V 


Valley Brook Dairy (Tuller); Van’s TV and Appliance; Victory 
Chain Store; Victory Variety Store; Village Motel & Snack Bar 
(Curcio). 


Ww 
Walter Rankin Jewelry Store; K. D. Watson, D.D.S.; Weaver’s 
Tire and Battery Service; Randolnh Weldon, contractor; Lewis I. 
Whipple, contractor; Ann M. Williams Trading Post; Mrs. Howard 
Weir, tourists; Robert G. Weston, Gatesdale dairy products; Randolph 


B. Welden, used and rebuilt construction equipment; Arnold E. Wid- 
der, optometrist. 
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Richfield Springs 


THE VILLAGE OF RICHFIELD SPRINGS 


A village of about one square mile within its corporate limits, 
Richfield Springs is in the geographical center of New York State on 
the Cherry Valley Turnpike or Route 20. Surrounded by beautiful 
hills, it has an elevation above sea level of 1327 feet—as recorded by 
the U.S. Geological Survey on the front of the Church Street Synago- 


gue. 


At one time all of the area in which the village is located \/as 
known as Brimstone Swamp because of the odor and taste of the sul- 
phur water. The prosperity and growth of the settlement, however, may 
be attributed to numerous mineral springs, 17 within a radius of a 
mile, chief of which is the Great White Sulphur Spring now enclosed 
by a circular iron fence in Spring Park. 


The extension of the third Great Western Turnpike through East 
Richfield past this spring in 1808 made it easily available. 


Practically every gazeteer of the State of New York refers to the 
springs. By 1836, “The sulphur springs were much frequented in 
Canadarago Springs.” In 1842, “Here is situated a celebrated sulphur 
spring which is much resorted to by invalids and is noted for the cure 
of all cutaneous diseases.” In 1860, “Large numbers of invalids are 


annually attracted here.” 


Therefore having derived its name from the springs, the village fa- 
thers decided to use it for incorporation. 


“An act to incorporate the village of Richfield Springs in the coun- 
ty of Otsego” was passed by the state legislature March 30, 1861. This 
act had 45 sections establishing the form of government. To conform 
to progress it was amended several times. Finally at a reterndum Octo- 
ber 9, 1934, the citizens voted to go under the General Village Law of 
the state. 


When incorporated, the population numbered 400. In 1890 it was 
1623; in 1900 it began to decrease to 1537; in 1910.to 1503; in 1920 
to 1388; in 1930 to 1333; in 1940 to 1209. By 1950 it had increased 
to 1534 and in 1960 the figures were 1630 according to the federal 
census. Of this number 745 males are recorded and 885 females. The 
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white race includes 1,604; the negro 9; other 17. Listed are 525 house- 
holds—5 non-white. 

The assessed valuation as of June 1, 1960 is $1,499,374. 

Today Richfield Springs might be considered a middle class com- 
munity with a large group of white collar workers and mechanics 
working in Mohawk Valley. It is a trading center for a radius of 20-35 
miles in all directions. 


MAYORS OF VILLAGE OF RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
With Year of Election 


1861-1862, James C. Armstrong; 1863, James 5S. Davenport; 1304, 
Morgan Bryan; 1865-66, William P. Johnson; 1867-68, Norman K. 
Ransom; 1869-1870, Isaac S. Ford; 1871, Norman K. Ransom; 

1872-1876, Philip Van Horne; 1877, Edmund A. Ward; 1878, Ja- 
mes Mason; 1879-1880, Philip Van Horn; 1881, Olcott McCredy; 
1882, John G. Wick; 1883-1887, James S. Davenport; 1888, Robert F. 
Westcott; 1889-1891, Edgar Cary; 1892-1893, Lewis S. Chase; 1894, 
Eugene M. Earle; 1895-1896, John Gyer; 1897-1900, William Baker 
Crain; 1901, John Gyer; 1902-1903, Lowell S. Henry; 

1904, J. DeVere Reed; 1905, Lowell S. Henry; 1906-1907, John A. 
Losee; 1908-1909. Richard P. Johnson; 1910-1913, William T. Wel- 
den; 1914-1917, Isaac J. Kent; 1918-1919, Charles M. Tuller; 1920- 
1923, George D. Caney; 1924-1928, James McKee; 1929-1932, Allen J. 
Bloomfield; 1932 (Sept.), Fred F. Fox; 

1932-1941, George D. Caney; 1941 (June) -1946, Burrill W. 
House; 1947-1949, J. Bernard Dibble; 1950-1951, William B. Parker; 
1952-1955, Harold Congdon; 1956-1957, Horace M. Todd; 1958—, 
William B. Parker. 

The 1960-1961 village offiicers: Mayor, W. P. Parker; Trustees, 
A. D. Freeman, Dean French, A. M. Gorney, Tony Vertucci; Secretary- 
Treasurer, D. C. Reed; Attorney, Alexander Foster, Jr. 


THE POST OFFICE 
by Greta G. Hughes 


The post office had headquarters in rooms now occupied by W. J. 
Ainslie & Son in the Johnson Block on Lake Street for some years pre- 
vious to 1895. It continued there until 1914, when it was moved to the 
right side of present Capitol Theatre—a building erected by Melvin 
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peices 


POST OFFICE — MAIN STREET — 1942 


Shaul as a combined theater and post office. 


On July 1, 1935 the office moved to the present Masonic Block and 
occupied quarters in what is now the Jersen Grocery Store. 

Meanwhile the new post office on Main Street was being erected 
at the cost of approxima'‘ely $45,000. It was opened to the public Jan- 
uary 26, 1942. 

Rural Free Delivery services began locally in 1902. Eventually five 
routes were established which of late years have been reduced to three. 


POSTMASTERS 


James Hyde, 1830-41; Horace Manley, 1841-42; A. R. Elwood, 
1842-48; Moses Jacques, Sept. 21, 1848-49; Cyrus Osborn, 1849-53; 
J. S. Davenport, 1853-62; S. 5S. Edick, 1862-65; E. A. Hines, 1865-67; 
J. S. Davenport, 1887-91; Norman Getman, 1891-95. 


W. P. Borland, 1895-99; S. P. Barker, 1899-1906; Fred Bronner, 
1906-1914; W. T. Welden, 1914-23; W. G. Bullion, 1923-33; H. M. 
Curtis, 1933-48; Stanley Sheridan (Acting) Sept. 1, 1948-51; R. C. 
Conklin, 1951-January 30, 1960; J. H. Kitts (temporary); M. W. 
Ames, March 18, 1960 - March 31, 1961; Donald Slocum (Acting! 
April 1, 1961—. 

An interesting display of the photographs of these postmasters is 
arranged on the walls of the postmaster’s private office in the building. 
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LAKE CLEMENT 
by Greta G. Hughes 


Prominent in an 1865 view of the village taken from North or 
Prospect Hill (John D. Cary Park) is a pond called Lake Clement, 
caused to some extent by the dam on the Ocquionis for the Tunnicliff- 
Dana Mills. It covered 20 acres in the area which is now the site of the 
Richfield Springs Central School grounds. 

In October 1885 a syndicate of eight leading civic-minded business 
men paid $8000 for the property and in November started the project 
of draining it to improve sanitary conditions in Richfield Springs as a 
summer resort. Fifty men were employed. A canal was made and the 
channel of the Ocquionis straightened. By February 1887 the work 
was completed, stumps blasted out, hundreds of loads of dirt drawn in, 
ditches dug, lime scattered and grain sown. 

With the exception of the water works including the sewerage sys- 
tem, this was by far the most important engineering project ever com- 
pleted in Richfield Springs. 


1865 view of Richfield Springs on previous page taken from North or 
Prospect Hill — now John D. Cary Park — Lake Clement in the 


center 
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THE VILLAGE SEAL 
by Ella L. Winne 


The significance of the Village Seal, emblematic of a time and a 
custom long past, is without meaning for the members of the present 
generation and in years to come will become increasingly vague. 

The original sulphur spring, at the top of the knoll in the Spring 
Park, was covered with a heavy, square stone in which was a circular 
opening. Over the spring an octagonal canopy had been erected made 
up of slender wooden pillars supporting a shingled roof. Within this a 
railing enclosed the spring and its stone covering. 

During the time when drinking the water, combined with bathing 
in it, was considered an almost infallible cure for rheumatic ailments, 
a dipper boy, as he was called, was stationed at the spring. His arm, 
bent at the elbow, and the hand, in which is the apparatus of his job, 
is shown in the seal. This consisted of a vertical stick to which was at- 
tached a wider horizontal one in which were two holes for the insertion 
of glass tumblers. Dipped in the spring, it came up, the glasses filled 
with cold, bluish white, sparkling and smelly water. Its coldness con- 
tributed to its palatability. The summer residents drank many gallons 
each day. The ailing were not the only ones who patronized the spring 
for it was considered quite the thing to go for one’s mid-morning glass 
and a seat in the lovely tree-shaded park afterward. Here groups gath- 
ered on the benches in the one and two-storied rustic summer houses 
to discuss local or national affairs, while children in charge of white- 
capped and aproned nurse maids played about. 

(The Village Seal is reproduced on the front cover.) 


THE VILLAGE CLOCK 


In the center of the four corners at the intersection of Main, Church 
and Lake Streets, on Route 20 through the village, stands the clock, 
designed by Gorham, the gift of Thomas R. Proctor. 

Unique and considered a landmark identifying the village far and 
wide, it was put into operation for the first time September 11, 1918. 

A subject of controversy since i's installation, it serves as a travel 
euide for tourists and is a valuable safety factor, 
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Economic Development 


TRANSPORTATION 
by Eloise P. Thomas 
“The Horse Was King’—McKee 


It is hard in cur very mobile age to comprehend a time when the 
transportation of people or goods depended almost entirely upon one 
animal, the horse. To a large extent, the horse and our history are 
inseparable. 

Levi Beardsley, early historian of the area, goes back to the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. “Every woman in the country soon be- 
came a fearless rider,” he-notes in his “Reminiscences.” “This was the 
most fashionable mode of travel for many years.” 

Mr. Beardsley recalis his first visit to Albany by sleighing when he 
went there with his father on a load of wheat. Starting very early 
in the morning, they could get back within five days which was the 
usual time for a journey to the city and back again. The turnpike was 
not yet constructed and it was the fashion to stop about once in ten 
miles to feed and rest the horses. Those large winter fires in the tav- 
erns were delightful! 

At one time there were fifteen taverns within four miles of Rich. 
field Springs. They were noted way stations for accommodating large 
droves of hogs, sheep and cattle being driven from Buffalo to Albany. 
ft was common thing to see two or three droves pass within an hour. 

The Third Great Western Turnpike was opened in 1808 and was a 
much-traveled thoroughfare. There were toll gates every ten miles and 
mile boards telling the distance to and from Albany. The road was 
abandoned as a business proposition in 1859. 

As Richfield grew and became known as a summer resort, regular 
stage lines became established between Richfield, Cooperstown, Cherry 
Valley and Herkimer. Vehicles ranged from romantic tally-ho coaches 
to country wagons with a rack at the back for baggage and goods. 
At a later date, visitors could travel to Cooperstown by trolley, where 
they boarded a steamer to the northern end of Otsego Lake and then 
by tally-ho coach to Richfield Springs. 

“But,” an editor of the early Richfield Springs Mercury lamented, 
“this place will never be anything until we get a railroad.” 

This history of railroads in this area is turbulent. Nelson Greene, 
in his history of Old Fort Plain, says, “A railroad from Fort Plain to 
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Cooperstown and Richfield Springs has been agitated since 1828.” In 
1894, work was actually begun on this road, and, considering the ter- 
rain which had to be crossed without the benefit of modern equipment, 
it is regarded as something of an engineering marvel. Parts of the 
roadbed and stone work may still be seen. Unfortunately the company 
was financially unsound, and the project fell through when only half 
comp'ete. 

However the DL&W railroad did reach Richfield Springs in 1870 
from Utica. Completed to the village limits, the depot was near the old 
bridge beyond Gano’s Corners on the present Route 20 about a mile 
from the business center. Passengers and baggage had to be hauled to 
the village over a “vile” dirt road, often a sea of mud. 

Some timid souls opposed bringing the railroad into the village lest 
the locomotive scare the horses, but it was eventually extended to its 
present location on Lake Street, and at the height of the summer sea- 
son, six trains a day were scheduled, including parlor car service. 

At the turn of the century, “The Trolley” made its way north to 
Richfield Springs from Oneonta. This was an electric railway, run on 
power from an overhead wire. The trolley was built to the corporation 


limi's with the terminal on the lower end of Lake Street where people 








TROLLEY STATION — MAIN STREET — 1920 


ONEONTA, COOPERSTOWN & RICHFIELD SPRINGS RAILWAY STATION 
(SITE OF THE PRESENT VICTORY STORE) 


had to walk and stand in the open to wait for cars. As with the steam 
railroad, there was strong opposition to bringing the line farther into 
the village. 

Mr. Jennings, contractor who had made plans to build the road 
up to the corner of Main and Lake, was threatened with an injunction 
to halt operations. He assembled his material and about 200 laborers 
and asked the manager of the Richfield Springs Light and Power com- 
pany (electricity was then turned off at 1 a.m.) that the street lights 
be left on all night so that he might make some “repairs.”” The sympa- 
thetic manager complied. | 

Work went on from midnight Saturday until midnight Sunday, and 
on Monday when the injunction was to have been implemented, cars 
were running up Lake Street to Main Street. 

The line was soon extended to Mohawk and Herkimer and did 
more than carry passengers. Besides baggage and frieght, it carried 
mail, picked up milk for the farmers along the route, and during 
World War I shipped carloads of hay to Oneonta on the way to Europe 
as feed and bedding for Army horses and mules. 

The trolley was discontinued in 1933, no longer profitable. The 
train still comes, but has not carried passengers in many years. Cars, 
trucks and busses have replaced horses, both iron and flesh and blood. 
The past century has seen such changes in our modes of transporta- 
tion; what will another century have to report! 
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RICHFIELD’S RAILROADS 
by Gordon Davis 

A group of prominent Uticans envisaged a railway running south 
through the Sauquoit Valley, across the hills to Richfield Springs and 
on to Colliersville to connect with the Albany and Susquehanna Valley 
Railroad. In 1866 the Utica, Chenango and Susquehanna Valley 
Railroad Company was organized and by 1868 construction had be- 
gun. The ensuing years saw the grading and track laying gangs mov- 
ing down the valley; to Clayville, Bridgewater, West Winfield, and in 
{870 to Richfield Springs; or, more correctly, to Gano’s Corners, west 
of the village proper. 

By June, 1870, this was absorbed by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad and through service from Hoboken was institut- 
ed in the same year. July 4, 1871 Richfield Springs had a railway sta- 
tion of its own, at the foot of Lake Street and it was here that the 
frock-coated gentlemen and crinolined ladies descended from the cars 
for their stay at the Spring House or other hostelries during “the heat- 
ed term.” 

During the season six trains daily entered the village with accom- 
modations befitting the stations of those frequenting the watering 
places; the parlor car, oak paneled, plush upholstered, antimacassared 
examples of Victorian elegance, and Mr. Pullman’s innovation, the 
sleeping car. 

In the Gilded Nineties Richfield Springs was at its zenith. The 
steamcars set down the socially prominent and affluent at this mid- 
state Vichy. The private railway car, that ostentatious status symbol, 
was frequently found in the trains. 

The railway found its way into every facet of Springs life, supply- 


THE TROLLEY ROUNDING TULLER'S CORNER 
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ing the community’ 


s material needs as well as transporting its clien- 
tele. It has been said that at the time of the Spring House fire it 


carried fire apparatus from Utica to help combat the blaze. 


The Twentieth Century brought this little line its first taste of 
competition—the electric cars of the Oneonta, Cooperstown and Rich- 
field Springs Railway. The trickle of passengers away from the rail- 
road reached floodtide with the advent of the automobile and by the 
Nineteen-twenties an abbreviated service was given during the season. 
During the winter one train a day was sufficient to satisfy the needs of 
this branch line. The Thirties found the line without passenger service, 
and it is in the role of 2 freight line that it survives today. 


Nearly a century has passed since the vision of a line to Colliers- 
ville brought the rails to the Springs. The railroad which saw the opu- 
lent era of watering places, the flowering of Vic*orian America, of Ed- 
wardian Elegance, the halcyon days before the automobile, remains 
today a mere vestige of its former glory—a thrice-weekly freight run. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL — 1875 
NORTHEAST CORNER LAKE AND MAIN STREETS 
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THE RESORT ERA 
by Greta G. Hughes 


The extension of the Third Great Western Turnpike from Cherry 
Valley to Brighton in Otsego County in 1808 made possible the settle- 
ment of the eastern part of East Richfield or Canadarago Springs, the 
present Richfield Springs, an area which included The Great White 
Sulphur Spring previously used by Indian Medicine Men for healing 
purposes. Situated in that part of the David Schuyler Patent of 1755 
claimed by Coenradt Mayttse, one of the original petitioners, the land 
offered opportunities for real estate investment and the section includ- 
ing the spring was purchased by Nathan Dow, a pioneer of typical 
Yankee business acumen. With the intention that the spring might be 
developed for the public good, Dow sold to Daniel Richards and Hor- 
ace Manley “one acre and two roods” for $150 in August, 1820, the 
latter taking for his half the land surrounding the spring. 

Manley, an enterprising physician of twenty-nine and an 1815 grad- 
uate of Fairfield Medical College, had decided to practice his pro- 
fession in East Richfield and in so doing make use of the sulphur wa- 
ter. Accordingly, he constructed a bath house east of the spring and a 
residence on the Turnpike. Within three years, however, his practice 
made such demands upon his time that he sold that part of his pur- 
cuase which is now the village park to Theodore Page, formerly the 
proprietor of a tavern in Brighton, and Samuel Chase of Coopers- 
town, district attorney in 1821 and Congressman in 1827-1828. 

Therefore the property fell into exceptionally experienced hands. 
Chase and Page then built a tavern named for the latter, Page’s Tav- 
ern, facing the Turnpike in the corner formed by the present Main and 
Church streets. It seems to have been quite pretentious for the time, 
40x30 feet, two stories high. After three years of joint ownership Page 
sold his interests to Chase who, engaged in governmental duties, leased 
the house to C. M. Paul for five years. One of the first landladies, 
Mrs. Esther Hartwell, thought she was doing a magnificant busi- 
ness if she had seven to ten boarders a week during the summer sea- 
son. The price of board including washing done at the tavern varied 
from 10 to 12 shillings a week according to the extras furnished such 
as wood and candles. 

Paul, having gained experience in hotel management during his 
years at the tavern, built his own hotel across the Turnpike in 1830. 
Named the American, it was used for twenty years when it burned, but 
was immediately rebuilt. Upon the popularity of these two hotels de- 
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pended the success of the resort trade in Richfield Springs to a very 
great extent. 

Meanwhile Nathan Dow with his usual foresight had provided the 
scttlement with its first tavern on the Turnpike, The Richfield Hotel 
built in 1816, and to this hostelry came the first summer boarders in 
1821, twenty-five gues's who were charged $1.25 per week. It is of 
special interest to note that this hotel outlasted most of the others, 
as it was not razed until 1955. Doubtless this would have pleased 


Nathan Dow. 


Eventually Page’s Tavern was sold by the heirs of Chase and was 
in the possession of Joshua Whitney by 1840. Realizing that it was 
wholiy inadequate to entertain the guests whose number was increas- 
ing annually, he repaired and enlarged the building until it would ac- 
commodate sixty and renamed it The Spring House. Then Whitney 
erected a new bath house. One of his circulars dated April 1, 1857 de- 
scribes the premises: ““A large and convenient Bathing House is within 
one hundred feet of the hotel. The Spring House is surrounded by 
2,000 trees, all the varicties the climate will admit of cultivating. The 
grounds are intersected by spacious gravel walks.” Rates for July and 
August were $12 per week but if a guest stayed twelve weeks he paid 
only $36. “Horse keeving, four weeks, $18.” An article, The Sulphur 
Springs of New York, in the June 1856 issue of Harper’s Magazine is 
illustrated by a wood engraving of The Richfield Spring showing the 
spring well and the gravel walks, the east end of the Spring House and 
the bath house. The writer recently visited the village and men- 
tions a newly planted grove between the hotel and the spring. 

The settlement soon became duly incorporated March 30, 1861 and 
iis name definitely established as Richfield Springs. The 1865 popula- 
tion was 490. Blacksmithies and stores were located in the village on 
the Turnpike. The resort business which according to all gazetteers 
constantly increased during the next few years resulted in the construc- 
tion of at least ten hotels and many boarding houses by 1870. The 
Spring House passed into new hands and was twice enlarged until it 
became a four-story building 325 feet in length capable of accommo- 
dating 450 guests. Two large bath houses 20x80 feet were erected in 
the rear. The American was also enlarged and had rooms for an equal 
number of boarders who were charged $20 to $25 a week in 1871. 
When William P. Johnson, formerly of Oaksville, was proprietor, this 
hotel had its own sulphur spring and bath houses. 

Private banks with headquarters in a long established store on the 








NEW AMERICAN — LATER HOTEL EARLINGTON — 1850 - 1945 


Turnpike across from the Spring House were available for financial 
transactions in the ’60s and a similar private bank did business in that 
hotel from 1867 to 1872. Then came the national panic of 1873 due to 
general get-rich-quick business methods and a severe depression fol- 
lowed lasting at least five years. The boarding season locally as well 
as the resort trade throughout the country was severely affected. The 
following year the Spring House was closed and sold at auction in 
1875. With the financial assistance of five interested men of the vil- 
iage, Thomas R. Proctor, a prominent hotel man of Utica, bought the 
entire property, completely modernized the building, electrified it 
and landscaped the grounds. 


The American, too, changed hands and was under the charge of 
Tunnicliffe & Co. in 1878. Three years later Uriah Welch purchased 
the hotel, renamed it The New American, and is said to have spent 
$100,000 to attract new clientele. Welch was at that time the manager 
of the historic St. Nicholas Hotel of New York City and brought with 
him a trained corps of servants. After seven years Eugene M. Earle be- 
came the owner, changing the name to The Earlington. The Earles 
vere long time hotel owners in New York City and made many im- 
provements including the installation of an elevator, a novelty in the 
village. 

Then began an era, “The Age of Elegance” in the ’80s, “The Gild- 
ed Age” in the 90s which lasted well into the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century. The First National Bank of Richfield Springs, organized 
in 1882, was available for finance that summer and provided the basis 
for the village economic life. A new bath house with the latest equip- 
ment was built in the rear of The Spring House park within a period 
of six weeks and opened to the public July, 1890. This was made pos- 
sible with the financial assistance of the bank and the local business 
and hotel men. The late James McKee Sr. in his most interesting arti- 
cle “Richfield Springs in the Days of the Spring House” stated that at 


least forty-two buildings were constructed on Main Street for purposes 
connected with the boarding season. The Richfield Springs Mercury 
and the Richfield Springs Daily, first published June 30, 1888, during 
ihe summer always printed lists of “Arrivals,” the number of which 
easily totaled three thousand for the entire season and the village pro- 
{ited by their expenditure of half a million dollars annually. The 1890 
federal census records a population of 1623 for Richfield Springs, 


a proof of its increasing popularity as a summer resort and _ health 
cure. 


Fascinating descriptions of the season’s activities and those of oth- 
er resorts are to be found in the Richfield News, published every Sun- 
day morning, the first copy of which is dated June 27, 1886. Among 
the items is an account of The Summer Theatre....“‘an entirely new and 
a very enjoyable feature of this season’s attraction. The inception of 
this project is due to Mr. Wm. Ordway Partridge of Brooklyn, an ac- 
tor with a reputation that assures us an entertainment of high order 
of excellence. He has selected his company with care. The entertain- 
ments will consist of a series of light English comedies given two 
or three times a week. This scheme is the first of its kind to be put in- 
to operation at a summer resort in this country.” 


Richfield Life, the first copy of which is dated July 31, 1897 was 
‘““A weekly journal devoted exclusively to the interests of Richfield 
Springs.” This issue has articles and an editorial written humorously 
and is well illustrated with scenes of the golf links and portraits of at- 


SUMMER THEATER !884 - 1901 
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tractive women who are spending the summer in the village, among 
them that of Mrs. J. Lee Tailer who was selected by Charles Dana Gib- 
son as one of the ten most beautiful women in the United States. 


The Resorter, a monthly magazine first published in Utica July 
1865, was popular locally as its articles also covered life in this area 
during the summer season. The September 1900 issue describes “Rich- 
field’s Fete des Fleurs, one of the most imposing pageants in the his- 
tory of the place as a summer resort.” 


Enjoyment of the season’s activities depended to a very great extent 
upon the horse. Many of the boarders brought their own coachmen, 
horses and carriages for which most of the hotels maintained barns. A 
branch of Dickel’s Riding Academy of New York City rented saddle 
horses, five local liveries took care of about seventy and at least one 
hundred were for rent in the village. The most popular amusement 
was the coaching parade which began daily at 4 p. m. when all types 
of carriages driven by liveried coachmen lined up in front of the 
Spring House, tally-hos first. At the blowing of a bugle they started for 
a drive, usually around Canadarago Lake, often stopping for dinner at 
the Lake House, famous for its cusine. It is said that forty pleasant 
drives were mapped in the immediate vicinity. 

A favorite walk north led to the Golf Club and a nine-hole golf 
course near the oriental Garden of the Mills so named by Richard 
Montgomery who spent $50,000 transforming the old Weatherbee mill 
property to “a fairy land of flower-lined paths, ponds of lilies, water- 
falls and fountains.” From this spot the road led north to the Crain 
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estate in Cullen, the center of much social activity. 

Varied forms of entertainment were centered on the grounds of 
the Spring House and in its park. The tennis courts were constantly 
in use and tournaments were held. Orchestras made up of musicians 
from the symphony orchestras of New York, Boston and Utica gave 
two concerts daily, usually classical music. The Summer Theatre 
near the Bath House was utilized for roller skating, church fairs, ker- 
mises, polo games, balls and minstrel shows as well as plays of the 
steck companies. 


THE BATH HOUSE 





1890 - 1957 


The hotel itself and the Earlington became centers of social life. 
The evening dinner was generally formal followed by hops and fancy 
dress balls, especially Saturday evening when the German and Cotil- 
lion were the preferred dances. Sacred concerts were given in the par- 
lors Sunday evening. Wednesday evening the entertainment featured 
soloists, magicians and elocutionists, tableaux and charades. As the 
years passed, informal dances were substituted in the Earlington par- 
lors. Progressive euchre was the social card game everywhere. Later 
whist was introduced. 

The summer boarders and residents were generally representative 
of the best type of citizen. They attended the five village churches reg- 
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ularly. In fact, the churches were practically supported by their con- 
tributions which were often used to enlarge and beautify the interiors. 
The stores were well patronized by the guests. Therefore they 
carried high-class goods. The public library was the recipient of many 
beautiful and valuable books as well as financial support. 


Prominent among the permanent summer residents were Richard 
C. Croker, boss of Tammany Hall; Cyrus H. McCormick, inventor of 
harvesting machinery; Robert F. Westcott, promoter of the express 
company of that name; Robert W. Tailer, an influential business man 
of New York City; Albert DeGroote, formerly captain of the Steam- 
ship Niagara on the Hudson River; Frederico F. Martinez, the Span- 
ish artist whose skill has only recently been recognized. The roster of 
those who came for the season included admirals of the United States 
Navy, notably George Dewey, as well as other Navy officers; Generals 
George B. McClelian and Joe Hooker; the literary personalities, Os- 
car Wilde, Sarah Orne Jewett and Will Carleton; Thomas Edison, 
Walter Damrosch and James G. Blaine; Ward McAllister, Leader of 
the Four Hundred, who “‘took his social obligations seriously and re- 
garded the polite usages of society as one ‘of the cardinal virtues of 
life.” 

As the result of an advertising campaign hy hotel managements 
important citizens of the Latin American states became interested in 
the resort life of the village and were welcomed for several years. 
Their publication of August 1, 1919, El Ecco de Waiontha, lists 135 
arrivals from Cuba staying at the Berkeley-Waiontha. Among the 
number are politicians, diplomats, government officials, university 
professors and scientists. 

The gradual decline of the resort business culminating in the 
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TERRACE HOTEL AND SULPHUR BATHS 
1920’s in Richfield Springs and elsewhere can be attributed to several 
causes chief of which was the constantly increasing popularity of the 
automobile. Secondary reasons were changes in social trends 
throughout the United States, the advances in medical science and the 
out-of-date condition of the old hotels and boarding houses most ot 
which have been razed in Richfield Springs and replaced by filling 
stations. The 1929 panic and the depression which followed put the 
finishing touch on it all. One summer establishment, however, still op- 
erates—The Terrace Hotel and Sulphur Baths. 

Thus the resort era in Richfield Springs beginning in 1820 with 
Nathan Dow and Horace Manley, continuing over a century, ended. 
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INDUSTRIES OF THE 1880’s AND 1890’s 
by James McKee, Sr. 


THE RICHFIELD SPRINGS ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


The Richfield Springs Electric Light & Power Co. was organized 
in 1888 by local people for furnishing electric lighting for the village. 

The generating plant was located in the old Dana grist mill build- 
ing on the north side of Ocquionis Creek and just west of Leslie’s 
Garage, and was called the Electric Light Station. 

As soon as the Company began furnishing electricity, practically 
all the business places and most of the residences ins‘alled electric 
lighting. However, the use of electric appliances came only gradually. 

The street lights were of the arc type, the lighting being formed by 
ihe passing of the electric current from one carbon stick to another. 
The carbon sticks were approximately 3/8 of an inch in diameter. The 
streets were well lighted under this system, but the Jamps had to be 
lowered every day to put in new carbons. Eventually the arc lights 
were discontinued and incandescent lighting installed. 

The house just west of Leslie’s Garage was built as a residence for 
the engineer. 

Before this Company was formed, Main Street was lighted in the 
summer by electricity furnished by the Spring House electric lighting 
plant. 

The Company was taken over in 1913 by the Colliers Light, Heat 
and Power Co. The local plant was dismantled and electricity was 
thereafter furnished by the Colliers company and its successors. 

When this company took over the lighting, the cycle was changed 
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to 25 cycle. This was not satisfactory for house lighting and was after- 
ward changed to the present 60 cycle. 

In 1924 electric service became a part of the New York State Elec- 
tr:c and Gas Corporation. 





1889 
THE RICHFIELD SPRINGS SCOTCH CAP CO. 


For most of the first hundred years of its existence, the main activ- 
ily of Richfield Springs was the summer boarder business. 

After a strenuous three months in the summer, the proprietors of 
the hotels and boarding houses could spend the rest of the year lei- 
surely. The merchants counted on the extra business in the summer 
for most of their profits. However, the employees of those who catered 
to the summer boarders, found themselves out of work as soon as the 
summer season was over until the next summer. This condition 
was serious and in 1888, a group of those having the interests of the 
village at heart, organized the Richfield Springs Scotch Cap Company 
to furnish employment the year around. 

The Scotch Cap Company commenced operations in the upper 
floors of the Electric Light Station building, using steam from the elec: 
tric lighting plant for its power. 

Needing more room, the three story building, now used by Frank 
G. Leslie as a garage, was built. 

The Company employed sixty to eighty people and operated for 
about fifteen years. 

The men who organized this company, were men who were active 





in the affairs of the village at that time, and their names are as fol- 
lows: Allen Bloomfield, S. F. Cole, C. B. Conrad, J. S. Davenport, C. 
D. Getchell, Walter Furmin, A. D. Getman, N. Getman, John Gyer, J. 
D. Ibbotson, N. D. Jewell, Guy Kinne, M. A. McKee, P. J. Simmons, 
A. J. Smith & Son, J. A. Storer, M. Tuller, M. Vedder, and A. J. Wain- 


man. A. J. Wainman was the superintendent. 


THE WAIONTHA KNITTING COMPANY, LTD. 


The Waiontha Knitting Company, Ltd. was organized in 1890 to 
manufacture two piece cotton underwear. Like the Scotch Cap Com- 
pany, it commenced operations in the upper two floors of the Electric 
Light Station, using steam power from the Electric Light Plant. 

The Company soon moved into the building next south of School- 
ey’s lumber yard on Lake St. The building next south was built as a 
warehouse and a bridge over Langdon Street connected the second sto- 
reys of the two buildings. The house next south was built as a resi- 
dence for the superintendent, a Mr. Clark. | 

John B. Bringloe was afterwards superintendent and he and James 
Vincent invented a patent process which was very profitable for the 
Company. A larger building was needed and in 1905, the three story 
brick building on Elm Street was built and operations moved thereto. 
The firm was then the Waiontha Textile Company. 

The building, said to have cost $35.000, was built largely from ac- 
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cumulated profits, partly from the purchase of cotton at a low price 
just before the price of cotton went considerably higher. 

However, prosperity did not continue. In 1900, the Company 
went into bankruptcy and the plant was taken over by the Utica Knit- 
ting Company in 1911. This Company increased the output and built 
several additions from time to time. Among others was the 150 foot by 
S0 foot warehouse. 

When this warehouse was new, the Masons held large annual par- 
ties there, sometimes with an attendance of over a thousand people. 

One hundred fifty to two hundred people were employed and pro- 
duction continued until 1932, when the machinery was moved to An- 
niston, Ala., and the plant dismantled. 

The building was vacant a few years before 1936 when the plant 
was purchased by the Shurkatch Fishing Tackle Company. 


THE OTSEGO GLOVE COMPANY 


The Otsego Glove Company was organized in 1893 to manufacture 
leather gloves. It employed about twenty people. 

Like the Scotch Cap Company and the Waiontha Knitting Com- 
pany, this Company was started in the upper two floors of the Electric 
Light Station, and the shareholders were mostly local business men. 

The gloves were of good quality and were widely sold direct to re- 
tail dealers. Many of their customers were in the far western states. 

James C. Delamater was the superintendent. 

In the early morning of February 17th, 1896 the building caught 
fire in the Glove Shop and the two upper storeys were burned, and 
the machinery and raw materials and finished stock were badly dam- 
aged or destroyed altogether. 

The thermometer was 28 degrees below zero, and the water from 
the fire hose froze as it fell. The freezing ice helped to stop the spread 
of the fire. The clothing of the firemen was also coated with ice. One 
of the firemen had considerable difficulty in removing his overcoat 
after he got home. The coat was so thickly covered with ice that it ac- 
tually stood up of its own accord. 

After the fire ihe Company resumed manufacturing in the building 
just south of the Mercury office, using both floors of the building and 
using part of the Buchanan Hardware warehouse for storage of com- 
pleted goods. 

The Company never fully recovered from the fire loss and it fold- 
ed up about three years later, 
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THE ICE INDUSTRY 


Prior to the introduction of electric refrigeration, the business of 
filling the icehouses was an important industry, employing forty to 
fifty men and twenty or more teams, at a season of the year when oth- 
er employment was scarce. Ice was obtained from the upper reservoir, 
Little Lakes, Allen’s Lake, Canadarago Lake and various ponds. 

The cutting of ice was originally done by hand ripsaws, a labori- 
ous process. Later, the ice cakes were cut by a horse-drawn marker 
which cut deep enough so that the cakes were easily broken apart. 

For many years, several train loads of ice were shipped from the 
D. L. & W. yards on Lake Street. The quantity of ice shipped depend- 
ed on whether or not there was a shortage of ice elsewhere. 

In 1894 Robert E. Westcott, son of Robert F. Westcott, the builder 
of Bella Vista and the Gladstone, arranged with the D. L. & W. R. R. 
Company for a switch to the northwest corner of Canadarago Lake 
and for several years ice was shipped from there to New York City 
and other places. 

The cakes of ice were hauled up by endless chain conveyors, onto 
two trestles, each trestle seven cars long, and with tracks on both sides. 
Seven cars could be loaded on each trestle in an hour. When the 
cars were loaded on one side, seven empty cars were ready to be load- 
ed on the other side. A locomotive was kept busy hauling the filled 
cars up to the main line and bringing back the empties. At the rush 
periods, over a hundred cars were shipped in a day. 

An icehouse was built for storing ice until later in the year, and it 
took six acres of ice one foot thick to fill it. 

While the railroad track was still in existence te the lake, picnic 
trains from Utica and elsewhere, were routed that way to the lake and 
picnickers were transported over to the Lake House by the steamer, 
T. R. Proctor. As the steamer could carry only one hundred people, 
many trips were necessary to get the people over to the Lake House 
and, at the end of the day, back to the train. 


THE FOUNDRY 


In the 1880’s and 1890’s Risley and Roberts and later Jay Wiltse, 
operated a foundry on the West Side Lake road, just beyond the rail- 
road track. 

A pond then existing north of the road, furnished the water power. 
Three or four men were employed. 

The principal product was hop stoves. These were about five feet 
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luigh and two and a half feet in diameter, with a tray on top for burn. 
ing sulphur. When nearly every farmer raised hops, there was a big 
demand for these stoves. 

The building was formerly Elias Braman’s grist mi’}. 


MODERN INDUSTRIES 
by Greta G. Hughes 


THE ROCHESTER BODY WORKS 
The Rochester Body Works, later the Richfield Body Works, mak- 


ing parts of automobile bodies, began business in the 1920’s in the 
Richfield Hotel buildings formerly used as livery stables. The firm 
functioned a few vears and dissolved. 


THE RICHFIELD SPORTS CENTER 


The Richfield Sports Center, Lake Street, first made gunstocks in 
Teabout’s shop on Sylvan Street in 1947. The firm is known nationally 
as Harris Gunstock’s, Inc. 


THE RICHFIELD SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 


The Richfield Sportswear Company, a branch of Marcus Brier’s 
Sons, started in ]°45 making use of the dining room of the former 
Earlington Hotel. At first ten girls were employed and the number 
gradually increased to 100. In 1956 a merger was effected with the 
White Stag Company, the largest manufacturing concern of outdoor 
sporting apparel in the United States. Early in 1959 the plant closed. 
Later that year Barmon Bros., Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., a dress factory, 
rented the property and then purchased the plant and its facilities. The 
factory specializes in dresses with trade names, among which is the 
*“Act-ivi-tee.”” 


THE SHURKATCH FISHING TACKLE COMPANY 


The Shurkatch Fishing Tackle Company, Inc., opened in August 
1936 in the former Utica Knitting Company building. The trade mark 
is “Shurkatch.” In addition to fishing equipment, the company does 
some specialized work like miniature baseball bats, display racks and 
trap shoot handles. There is a steady group of 32 employees. Fredericx 
S. Doolittle has been the sole owner since April 1960. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MILK INDUSTRY 
IN RICHFIELD SPRINGS 


by Howard M. Curtis; completed by Frank Manchester 


Dairying always was and still is the biggest part of agriculture in 
this region. The farmers of the late 19th Century in this area sold the 
greater share of their excess milk to cheese makers, there being some 
twenty-five cheese factories in operation at the time. 

Otsego and Herkimer Counties won nation-wide fame for their 
cheese making. 

However, simultaneously, the city of New York was rapidly becom- 
ing a metropolis, and the demand for fluid milk to supply city resi- 
dents likewise increased. The New York Health Depariment, organiz- 
ed in 1866, condemned forcefully the disgraceful and unsanitary con- 
ditions of the milk businesses being carried on within the city limits. 

Therefore, attention turned to the shipping of fresh milk into New 
York City from upstate farms. The first milk shipping plant in Rich- 
field Springs was located south of the site now occupied by Day‘s 
Feed Store (recently burned). The plant was owned by Lewis Chase 
and had an average daily intake of 41 cans of milk. Because of the 
distance from New York and the condition of the dairies, this plant 
closed after operating only a year and four months. 

The next move was made by the farmers themselves. A group of 
them organized what was known as the Richfield Springs Cooperative 
Creamery, run by Valany Schooley. They erected a building opposite 
the D. L. & W. engine house on the site now occupied by the Jones oil 
tanks. 

On December 10, 1901, George D. Caney, representing the inter- 
ests of the Cooperative Creamery and those of the Richfield Chamber 
of Commerce, contacted the Rockdale Milk Company at Rockdale and 
suggested that said company either buy or rent the cooperative plant in 
Richfield. One of his selling points in pushing the proposition was the 
existence of the many cheese plants within a radius of ten miles of 
Richfield. He believed that milk could be readily diverted from these 
sources to any milk shipping plant which located permanently in 
Richfield. 

The deal went through on March 8, 1902. On that date, the Rock- 
dale Company took over the Farmers’ Cooperative building for a three 
vear period with the privilege of buying at any time within the dura- 
tion of the contract. Sixteen dairies in April of that year began deliver- 
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ing milk which was manufactured into butter and casein. The plant 
employed three men. The company paid the farmers $1 per hundred- 
weight for April and returned the buttermilk and whey to patrons. 

At about this time, it was rumored that Borden’s was going to take 
over the closed Chase plant. Borden prices averaged $1.53 a hundred- 
weight for the six winter months. To meet this threat and the competi- 
Lion offered by cheese factories, the company put on an extensive drive 
for better milk during 1903 and 1904. All patrons were asked to pur- 
chase surface milk coolers and to build milk houses. At the same time, 
the company was regularly scoring the barns of their milk contributors 
and constantly urging greater sanitation. 

The drive was successful, so successful that, in the fall of 1904, the 
Rockdale Company closed the Farmers’ Cooperative, purchased and 
moved into the Chase Station, and began shipping milk on a large 
scale. The next decade was one of growth and progress. In 1914, the 
Rockdale Company, which then controlled 14 plants, decided to sell 
all except the Rockdale plant. The Borden Company made the purchase 
of the five largest plants and, by so doing, assumed ownership of the 
Richfield plant which they operated for seven years. 

The Borden Company in the course of events sold its Richfield 
plant to the Dairymen’s League in 1921. 

Early in the autumn of 1924, the directors of the Dairymen’s Lea- 
gue Cooperative Association decided to erect a new shipping station 
at Richfield Springs. The old building was sold to J. D. Ibbotson Com- 
pany. 

The new station was a dream come true. It was equipped with a 
glass-lined, brine-jacketed storage tank, a modern boiler room, well- 
fitted, self-closing doors, and an efficient testing room. 

Charles M. Wikoff was then president of the Richfield Springs lo- 
cal which at that time numbered 110 patrons. Edward D. Derthick was 
secretary. Howard M. Curtis was superintendent of the plant; Fred 
Culbert was foreman; and there were five staff members. 

An early milk train picked up the shipments of raw milk at nine 
o’clock in the morning. In addition, the plant separated cream which 
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it shipped in raw and pasteurized form. In 1925, another process was 


added, that of making skim milk powder. 


By 1933, the plant reached a peak of production. Some 300 dairies, 
all local patrons, averaged over 200,000 pounds of milk daily during 
the flush period. Through the efforts of the Dairymen’s League, the 
effectiveness of the cooperative movement had made itself felt. Coop- 
eratives independent of the League were organized at Fly Creek, 
South Columbia, and Van Hornesville. 

Therefore, the Richfield plant became a receiving center not only 
for local milk but for milk from a wide surrounding area as well. In 
1949, for example, under Superintendent F. W. Manchester and Wni. 
Angier, foreman, and 45 staff members, the plant processed through 
the flush period over 300,000 pounds of milk daily. In 1951 the plant 
was enlarged to handle 400,000 pounds of milk daily, brought in 
by tank truck from Canastota, Cazenovia, Leonardsville, Pleasant 
Mount, New Woodstock, Fort Plain, Vergennes, Fort Edwards, Rut- 
land, Hartwick and West Winfield. This was in addition to milk receiv- 
ed by local patrons. In 1955 the new receiving plant was built and in 
1957 the Richfield Plant started picking up bulk milk from the Brook- 
field, Leonardsville, Edmeston, West Winfield and the Richfield 
Springs area. On July 1, 1958, the manufacturing process was trans- 
ferred to Vernon. The plant now has five employees. 

The current price averaging $4.30 per hundred weight is a far cry 
from that of forty seven years ago. Yes, dairying is a vital factor in 
the life of this area. As a testament to that fact is the mural in the re- 
cently erected Richfield Springs Post Office. Artist John W. Taylor 
selected the Richfield Creamery and the octagon barn of Baker’s farm 
on the west side of Canadarago Lake as subjects typifying the place 
Richfield has won for itself in the heart of the dairy industry. 
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BANKING IN RICHFIELD SPRINGS — 1855-1956 
by Greta G. Hughes 
Adapted from an account written by the late James McKee, Sr. 


In 1855 when the village population totaled only 368 an attempt 
was made to organize a “Bank of Richfield Springs” under the laws 
of the State of New York to have a capital of $110,000. Not enough 
subscribers could be secured and the proposition was abandoned. 

In the early 1860’s, after the incorporation of the village another 
attempt was made to organize a bank with a capital of $100,000 and 
again not enough funds could be raised. 

Then in 1865 when the population had increased to 490 a third ef- 
fort for a National Bank with a capital of $120,000 was not success- 
ful. That same year a fourth application to charter a bank of $60,000 
capital was ineffectual although a board of directors had been elected 
and the officers: A. R. Elwood, president; W. P. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent; Morgan Bryan, cashier. The shareholders, however, evidently 
had high hopes for the growth and prosperity of Richfield Springs as 
the Articles of Association provided that the capital might be increas- 
ed to $100,000 but no more. 

Afterward four private banks with headquarters in the store in 
the southwest corner of Main and Lake streets (now Forman’s Cloth- 
ing store) did banking: Elwood & Bryan, 1866-67; Elwood & Tuller, 
1867-68; Elwood & Tuller, 1880-81; Tuller & Bloomfield, 1881-84. A 
fifth, Bryon & Ransom, operated in the Spring House, 1867-72. 


By 1880 the resort business was beginning to recover from the 
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panic of 1873. The population of the village was then 1307; the town’s 
2515. A local bank was definitely needed. 

The First National Bank of Richfield Springs with capital stock of 
$50,000 opened in its headquarters at the Spring House April 1, 1882 
but shortly after moved to a room in the Brunswick Hotel (now Bea- 
dle & Company, Inc.) where it remained until the completion of the 
bank building the following year. Until 1914 only one-third of the 
main floor was used for business and the remainder rented for a 
store. The two upper floors were furnished as lodging rooms for 
Spring House guests. [n 1914 the banking quarters were enlarged and 
modernized. A vault weighing over 100 tons was installed. The entire 
main floor was taken over in 1930. Extensive interior changes were 
then made. Modernization of the exterior improved the front in 1955. 

Throughout the seventy-four years of its corporate existence the 
First National Bank of Richfield Springs endeavored to meet every 
financial need of the community. When merged with the State Bank 
of Albany as the twelfth branch, September 21, 1956, the capital stock 
had increased to $150,000. The surplus account which on December 
30, 1882 began with $100¢had also reached $150,000. 

Presidents: N. R. Getman, 1882-1903; H. C. Brockway, 1903-08; 
G. T. Brockway, 1908-32; E. D. Ibbotson, 1932-53; James McKee, 
1953-54; Lester Young, 1954-56. Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
E. D. Ibbotson, 1953-56. Cashiers: M. A. McKee, 1882-1903; James 
McKee, 1903-53; James McKee, Jr., 1953-56. 


STATE BANK 
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BANKING IN RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
September 21, 1956 — June 30, 1961 
by James McKee, Jr. 


On September 21, 1956 the State Bank of Albany, Albany, New 
York, joined hands with The First National Bank of Richfield Springs 
and the bank then became a branch of the Albany institution. 

This union of facilities broadened considerably the services which 
our local bank could make available to this community. Some of the 
more important additional services made available included personal 
loan service, expansion of dealers’ sales areas, compiete trust facilities, 
increased loaning limits, credit department service and the availabil- 
ity of specialists in various banking fields. 

The original Richfield Springs Advisory Board: Lester Young, 
Chairman; Ainslie Buck, Frederick S. Doolittle, Ralph M. Mixter, 
Myron T. Ibbotson. 

To supervise the increased banking business and facilities the 
Richfield Springs Advisory Board was augmented by the addition of 
the following members: 

Harold N. Harter, July 8, 1958 
Myron A. Jordan, July 8, 1958 
Kenneth W. Jones, October 28, 1958 
Milburn J. Huntley, June 23, 1959 


The Board is representative of the general business interests of 
the trading area. Five members are farmers or have had a farm back- 
ground. This emphasizes the importance placed on agriculture as the 
basic business of the community served. 

Following the union of the Banks the staff of the Richfield Springs 
Branch was augmented by the addition of eight employees and a new 
Time Sales Department. Donald DeLisle was the first Branch Manag- 
er of the Time Sales Department. On May 6, 1957 John Hughes was 
added to the staff as Chief Clerk. James McKee, Jr., Assistant Vice 
President, was transferred to the Main Office in Albany on July 28, 
1958 and was subsequently assigned to the Trust Department with the 
added title of Trust Officer. Edward D. Ibbotson, Chairman of the 
Advisory Board, died on August 15, 1958. On November 12, 1958 Mr. 
Hughes was promoted to Assistant Cashier. Douglas Murdock, who suc- 
ceeded to Managership of the Branch after the transfer of Mr. McKee, 
was promoted to Assistant Vice President on December 8, 1959. Mr. 
Murdock was subsequently transferred to the Main Office on Febru- 
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ary 14, 1961 for reassignment. On this same date Mr. John Hughes, 
Assistant Cashier, assumed the duties of acting Branch Manager. 

Mr. Edson Travis, Chief Clerk, joined the Branch staff on Febru- 
ary 13, 1961. 

Retirements from the staff have been in order and on December 
31, 1956 Merton J. Clarke, assistant cashier, left our office to enjoy 
this well earned benefit. On January 1, 1961 Miss Edith J. Walker also 
retired. Mr. Clarke had served the bank over 25 years and Miss Walk- 
er over 13 years. 

Since September 21, 1956 total deposits of the Branch have in- 
creased tremendously and these additional funds have provided re- 
sources for an equal increase in loans and real estate mortgages. It 
may be said that the growth in the size of the Branch has been indica- 
tive of the trading area in general. Lending activities have increas- 
ingly reflected the real importance of agriculture, in particular, as 
well as other industry of our area. 


THE WATER WORKS 
by Helen V. Pratt 


After the Third Great Western Turnpike passed through the area 
which is now Richfield Springs in 1808, settlers increased rapidly. 
They had no concern about a fresh water supply. Wells and springs 
sufficed. In fact the Tunnicliff-Dana well, dating from the 1790’s, on 
the boundary line between the Jordan and Hughes residences on West 
Main Street has been preserved for historical interest. Many other 
wells near the older houses in the village have been abandoned. 

After Dr. Horace Manley made the sulphur water in Spring Park 
available for public use in 1820 the resort business began to demand 
the construction of cottages and hotels for the summer guests in addi- 
tion to the homes and business places of the permanent residents. Wa- 
ter for the hotels was brought into the village from springs near the 
present Millstone Tavern by horsedrawn water wagons. Many trips a 
day were required. 

Finally the village fathers decided that other sources of fresh. water 
must be found, and two reservoirs at the top of the hill at the east 
end of the village were constructed or dug with hopes that the springs 
in this area would supply enough water. They failed to keep the reser- 
voirs full so another was dug on the Goes farm (now owned by Panko 
Sokol) farther east on the turnpike. This reservoir depended on the 
springs from Waiontha Mountain. Wooden drains were used so _ that 
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the flow of gravity would help supply the other two reservoirs. Still 
the supply was not sufficient. Several bad fires had taken place, includ- 
ing the American and National Hotels. 

On May 6, 1871 the village trustees passed a resolution to raise 
$10,000 for the purpose of furnishing water to extinguish fires. Mean- 
while, wooden sewers had been constructed in the streets and the cost 
assessed against property owners some of whom refused to have the 
sewers in front of their property. Then in 1878 the trustees organized 
as a Board of Water Commissioners and the new water works were 
completed in 1879. That same year the board of village trustees pro- 
vided for the organization of a Fire Department, companies having 
been organized previously. 


Evidently the sewerage system was far from adequate nor was the 
water supply sufficient. Practically every house had its own cistern for 
water storage and in 1885 many of these were dry. Sanitary condi- 
lions were not satisfactory for a summer resort. A new sewerage sys- 
tem was voted April 9, 1885—114 for and 10 against. 22,500 feet of 
pipe were required for the new gun barrel system. 


The trustees closed a bargain for the purchase of Allen’s Lake for 
$1500. This lake is about 180 feet above the village and is really a huge 
mountain spring covering about 40 acres. They also purchased an 
engine and pump for use on the works. Four carloads of iron pipe for 
conducting the water into the Goes reservoir had been received. The 
pipe was laid down temporarily on top of the ground to avoid scarcity 
of water for the summer season. Things worked well for a time, but it 
was difficult to hire help to keep the pump going and to haul coal in 
the winter. In 1914 a new steam pumping outfit had to be installed at 
a cost of $2850, and the reservoirs continued to supply enough water. 
In winter ice was harvested from both reservoirs. 


By 1919 the village trustees knew that a new system had to be 
adopted. In August 1920 at a special election the gravity system was 
carried at a cost of $60,000 payable in 30 years. The contractor had to 
drive a 2300 foot tunnel through the big hill lying between Allen’s 
Lake and the storage reservoirs. A portal was opened on the north side 
of the hill. When the last foot of rock was blown away, it was found 
that the two lines met perfectly. The width at this point is 128 feet. 
Now the water from Allen’s Lake flows by gravity and is not pumped 
over the hill. In December 1921 the water was let into the new system. 


In 1942 the property surrounding Allen’s Lake was purchased as 
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well as a strip adjoining the reservoir property. Pine trees were plant- 
ed around the hills. The outlet was raised by a high dam and this 
heightened the level of the lake. 

The present fountain used for aeration on the upper reservoir was 
dedicated in memory of Allen J. Bloomfield in 1946. 

Today Richfield Springs has a good water supply, thanks to the 
foresight of the village fathers. 


THE RICHFIELD SPRINGS FIRE DEPARTMENT 
by Albert D. Freeman 


The history of fire fighting in Richfield Springs dates back to 1838, 
when the village was officially known as East Richfield. On January 3 
c{ that year the inhabitants met for the purpose of guarding against 
fire. Judge William Beardsley was appointed Chairman, and Oremus 
Day Scribe of the mecting. It was resolved that six public ladders and 
five fire hooks be made and used only for extinguishing fires. It was 
further resolved that each family in the village furnish two buckets, 
with the “front letters of the owner’s name printed thereon.” 

No further records are available until the year 1850, when two ho- 
tels, the American and National, were burned, and with money raised 
by subscription, Utica’s discarded hand fire engine No. 2 was pur- 
chased. A company of 50 men was organized, with Davis Brown as 
Chief. The old machine was kept at different places for a number of 
vears, and finally left to decay in a water filled ditch near the corner 
of James and Center Streets. The long copper nozzle from that engine 
is still in existence. 

In August of 1879 Richfield Hose Company No. 1 was organized 
with H. A. Ward as President. Other officers were: J. E. Ackerman, 
Vice-President; W. P. Borland, Secretary; W. A. Smith, Treasurer; 
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Henry Greenman, Foreman, and F. B. Keller, Assistant Foreman. The 
first firehouse was built at this time. 

At a later date Canadarago Hose Company No. 2 was organized 
with Melvin Tuller as President; A. H. Elwood, Secretary; A. C. Ten- 
nant, Foreman, and Olcott McCredy, Assistant Foreman. Both com- 
panies were accepted by the Village Board of Trustees on November 
17, 1879. Company No. 2 was incorporated March 17, 1880. 

Richfield Springs Hook and Ladder Company No. 1 was organized 
on Jan. 10, 1880, and was in corporated Jan. 20, 1880, with James 
Davenport as President; S. P. Barker, Secretary; H. Llewellyn, Treas- 
urer; L. Edwards, Foreman, and Alonzo Getman, Assistant Foreman. 

The first Department officers elected were: S. R. Ward, Chief Engi- 
neer; P. D. Fay, First Assistant; D. G. Harris, Second Assistant. The 
first fire which the department attended was the burning of a barn 
belonging to J. N. Hinds, on April 19, 1880. The fire was “subdued.” 

The burning of the Spring House July 25, 1897 was the most dis- 
astrous fire suffered by the village. The loss of that hotel was a severe 
blow to the prestige of this village as a summer resort. Other serious 
fires were the old Summer Theatre in 1901, when only after a desper- 
ate battle was the Bath House saved. The Tunnicliff Cottage fire in 
1913 and the two fires in the Bloomfield Hotel in 1925 were also seri- 
ous fires. 

The first fire alarm in use was the old firebell purchased by the 
late Chief Edgar Cary in 1882. This was followed about 1890 by the 
old steam calliope whistle on the village electric light plant. Veteran 
firemen and older residents of the village will recall that whistle whose 
wail would rouse the soundest sleeper. 

In 1912 the present alarm system was installed, with code boxes 
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in various parts of the village, and under supervision of the New York 
Telephone Company. 

In 1916 the department purchased its first piece of motorized 
apparatus, a Model T Ford, with body and equipment built by the 
American LaFrance Company. 

In 1920 the three old companies disbanded and joined together as 
the present Fire Department, with the late G. E. Tunnicliff as Chief. 
Through subscriptions and benefits a Pierce Arrow car was purchased 
and rebuilt into a pumping engine. In 1926 the present Mack Hook 
and Ladder Truck was obtained, and in 1934 the old Pierce Arrow was 
replaced by the present Sanford pumper. In 1940 a used Lincoln car 
was purchased and rebuilt into a squad car. This piece of equipment 
was wrecked returning from a Flag Day parade in 1942, and the parts 
were sold as salvage. 

The new Fire House on East James Street, dedicated August 7, 
1954, was erected at a cost of $30,000. It is well equipped with fire- 
fighting apparatus. 

The following have served as Chief, since the organization of the 
Department: 

S. R. Ward, 1879-1880; Edgar Cary, 1881-1889; M. A. McKee, 
1890-1893; W. P. Borland, 1894-1895; M. D. Jewell, 1896-1897; 
Richard Purcell, 1898-1918; G. E. Tunnicliffe, 1919-1931; O. P. Bra- 
dy, 1932-1936; A. D. Freeman, 1937-1947; R. G. Joslyn, 1947-1950; 
Martin Traudt, 1951-1953; B. H. Jastremski, 1954-1955; R. G. Joslyn, 
1956-1960: James Kurkowski, 1960-1961; R. C. Lagoe, 1961. 


NEW FIREHOUSE ON JAMES STREET 
DEDICATED 1954 
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The Richfield Springs — Van Hornesville Community 
Development Program and Community Surveys 


by Olaf F. Larsen, Department of Rural Sociology 
New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University 


On April 28, 1947, the Richfield Springs and Van Hornesville cen- 
tral school district communities accepted a proposal to participate ov- 
er a three-to-five-year period in an experimental community develop- 
ment program. The proposal was made by the Extension Service of 
the New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics at 
Cornell University, with the co-sponsorship of the Board of Directors 
of the Extension Associations of Herkimer and Otsego Counties (then 
called the Farm and Home Bureau and 4-H Club Association) . 


THE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Objectives of the experiment and responsibilities of the parties 
involved were formally stated in a signed “memorandum of agree- 
ment”. The Extension Service was concerned that its educational pro- 
gram keep up with the changing needs of the people of the state. There 
was a special interest in areas where the shift of land out of agricul- 
ture might threaten rural communities and the support of community 
institutions and facilities. The Extension Service’s objective was to 
discover and develop methods at the community level to serve people, 
farm and nonfarm, more effectively. The community representatives 
were concerned with raising the level of living and with keeping the 
communities as interesting and attractive places in which to live and 
make a living. 

By June 1947 a General Community Committee had been formed 
in each school district to direct the development program. In Rich- 
field Springs, Everett Lane served as chairman. Other members ini- 
tially were Mrs. William Ainslie, secretary; Louis Bruce, John Carter, 
Lucius Cary, William Day, Everett Dyer, Leo Filburn, Glenn Gray, 
Gerald Sheridan, Mrs. Harry Smith, Steve Swota and Sherwood Tut- 
hill. 

The General Community Committees met monthly during much of 
the first four years. After an over-all look at the community and its 
problems, in March 1948 appointment began of special planning sub- 
committees to study community needs in detail and to make recom- 
mendations. Richfield Springs and Van Hornesville had joint commit- 
tees on Agriculture and Forestry. Richfield Springs also had commit- 
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tees on Commerce, Health, Recreation, Family Life, Education, and 
Citizenship. Van Hornesville had committees in addition to Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. As these committees finished their studies, reports 
were presented for approval at community-wide meetings. Then “ac- 
tion” subcommittees were selected to follow through on the recommen- 
dations. By 1951, the Richfield Springs General Committee was organ- 
ized on a continuing basis for as long as needed. 

The Extension Service agreed to provide technical assistance to 
assist the community committees. On May 1, 1947, the first special 
agricultural extension agent, Richard Kline, was assigned full-time to 
help in building the community development program. He was followed 
by John C. Burrington. A special home demonstration agent, Alice 
Gallup, reported in early 1948. She, in turn, was succeeded by Helen 
Scobell, who continued until special agent assistance was discontinued 
in mid-1951. Interest of public agencies in this experimental effort 
was illustrated by formation of a state advisory committee with repre- 
sentatives from a dozen state and federal agencies. 


RESEARCH STUDIES PROVIDED FACTS 


The committees drew on many resources for information as they 
studied the community situation and needs. A land use map was made. 
The College of Forestry at Syracuse was requested to inventory the 
amount and condition of forest resources to determine possibilities 
for increasing the contribution of wood lots and forests to the commu- 
nity economy. The State Department of Commerce in 1947 made a 
study in Richfield Springs of the labor supply, of local business, and 
of facilities for tourists. The Department of Rural Sociology at Cor- 
nell was requested to make a survey in 1948 which would establish a 
“bench mark” against which later to measure changes within the 
community. Also this survey of 496 households in the two districts 
provided facts for use in developing the program. 


RESURVEY IN 1958 


In 1958 Cornell’s Department of Rural Sociology was invited to 
resurvey the two communities to determine the extent of change dur- 
ing the past 10 years and to collect information on current issues of 
general concern. Richfield Springs formed a Community Resurvey 
Committee, with James Hines as chairman, James McKee as vice- 
chairman, and John Burrington as secretary. Seven special committees 
proposed questions for inclusion in the survey and received reports. 
The committees and chairmen were: Economic Affairs, William B. 
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Parker; Local Government, James McKee; Agriculture - Forestry - 
Conservation, Gerald Sheridan; Sociology, Winifred Cary; Health, 
Horace del Pozzo; Recreation, Edward Barron; Education, Carroll 
Matthews. 

Interviews were made in 765 households, about 50 percent of the 
total in the two districts. Findings were summarized in special reports, 
several of which for Richfield Springs were published in condensed 
form in the Richfield Springs Mercury. 


RESULTS AND EVALUATION 


Richfield Springs and Van Hornesville people devoted much time 
and energy to the experimental community development program and 
the surveys. Before the 1958 survey, they identified such tangible re- 
sults as the organization of a Chamber of Commerce in Richfield 
Springs, expansion of the adult education program, park improve- 
ments and reforestation of poorer farmlands, along with less tangible 
but perhaps equaliy or more important benefits. The Extension Service 
Staff associated with the experiment learned much about working with 
communities on development-type activities. The lessons learned in 
Richfield Springs-Van Hornesville have had a much wider applica- 
tion in New York and elsewhere. In 1959 a group of over 20 commu- 
nity development officials from 5 Latin American countries said they 
learned much in their visit to Richfield Springs which they could take 
home with them. The community surveys at 10 year intervals mean 
that Richfield Springs and Van Hornesville are among the few rural 
and smaller communities in the United State for which detailed in- 
formation is available about the rapid changes taking place. Such in- 
formation is extremely valuable to have at the state and. national 
levels. 
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Religious Development 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
by The Rev. C. Frederic Fraser 


The beginning of the First Presbyterian Church of Richfield 
Springs occurred in the hamlet now known as Monticello, then the 
thriving settlement of Richfield, with a meeting of the freeholders and 
inhabitants of the Town of Richfield at the tavern of one Jacob Brew- 
ster, on February 2, 1803. The purpose of the meeting was to form a 
Congregational Society. This was accomplished with the election of 
officers at that meeting. And later, September 12, 1803, at the home 
of Benjamin Corbin the church was founded with The Rev. James 
Southworth of Christ Church, Bridgewater, and The Rev. John Spen- 
cer of Vernon assisting. 

Previous to 1813 the original edifice was built a half-mile west 
of the village adjacent to the cemetery now in use. The church occu- 
pied this building until }818, when it fell into hard times and the edi- 
fice was sold to the Baptists to pay the debts of the Society. The 
building burned in 1822. 

Early records are missing, but enough is known to discover that 
on the strength of a better financial situation, the first known pastor, 
The Rev. Charles Wadsworth, was engaged for the year ending July 
8, 1824. In 1826 another house of worship was built, the first to be 
built in the village, this time near Canadarago Springs, on land given 
in 1802 by Mr. Nathan Dow, the present site. This church faced the 
south. A wide platform extended across the front. Entrance was by 
two doors on either side of the pulpit. A gallery extended across the 
north end which was later removed. Wood-burning stoves and candles 
provided for heating and lighting accommodations. A bell was do- 
nated by Mr. Robert T. Sherman of Albany in 1869, but since the 
church tower was inadequate, it was hung in the Universalist steeple 
across the way and served to call both congregations to worship. 

From 1840 to 1868 the matter of transferring to the Presbyterian 
denomination was a burning issue. The congregation approved of the 
step on July 3, 1840 but rescinded its action two months later. In 
1844, James Hyde was appointed a delegate to Otsego Presbytery to 
request the transfer under the “accommodation plan” adopted by the 
Congregational and Presbyterian denominations. But it was not until 
June 6, 1868 that final action was taken and the church was formally 
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transferred to the Presbyterian denomination. 


That same year the church came into a legacy of $1500 from 
Amasa Abbott, who then owned the present Mather property, for the 
purpose of building a “‘session house” on its premises to accommodate 
the congregation’s activities. This building was completed with a 
formal “church consecration” August 3, 1861. It was used for various 
purposes and in 1876 was purchased by Mr. Cyrus B. McCormick. 
It was the scene of church services during the building of the present 
edifice, and then moved to the Clayton Lodge property where it is 
now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Taylor. 

For some time plans had been brewing for a new church. The vote 
to build was taken September 23, 1875. The cornerstone was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies August 16, 1876, and the new church was 
dedicated July 26, 1877. f 

A further addition to the original building was the Sunday School 
building on the east side of the chapel, built in 1902. At the dedica- 
tion, Mr. Myron A. McKee, a moving spirit in the project, presented 
the keys of the new building to the trustees. 

An event of exceptional importance occurred September 26, 1889, 
when Mr. Emmons Blaine, son of the Hon. James G. Blaine of Maine, 
and Miss Anita McCormick, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus McCor- 
mick of Chicago, were united in marriage in the church with The Rev. 
Herrick Johnson, D. D., of Chicago, and the local pastor, The Rev. 
Samuel VanVranken Holmes, officiating. Mr. Blaine lived only three 
years after the marriage, and later his widow asked permission to 
place a memorial organ in the church. 

Accordingly, in 1895, the south wall was extended twenty feet 
to accommodate the organ. The case of the instrument was of hand- 
carved oak, the work of twenty men for six months. At the dedication 
November 29, 1896, the noted musician, Walter Damrosch, was at the 
organ and in charge of the musical service. 

With the growth of the church school following the second World 
War, it was found necessary to secure additional space. This was 
obtained by installing a second story in the Sunday School building 
in 1954, giving the school six additional classrooms. And to meet ex- 
panding needs, the church is presently remodelling the basement 
under the Sunday School room and chapel for further space. 


SUCCESSION OF PASTORS 


In the early struggling years from 1803 to 1822, there is no record 
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of any settled pastor. But from that time to the present the church has 
been served by the following clergymen: 

Charles Wadsworth 1823-1827; John Shearer 1827-1830; 
Daniel VanValkenburg 1830-1844; W. C. Boyce 1844-1847; Timothy 
B. Jarvis 1847-1852; Henry Boynton 1852-1853; Charles Wadsworth 
1854-1859; Andrew Parsons 1859-1866; Frank H. Seely 1866-1882; 
David M. Rankin 1882-1887; Samuel V. Holmes 1887-1892; George 
Reynolds 1892-1898; Edmund G. Rawson 1898-1908; Wellington P. 
Francisco 1909-1913; Albert L. Evans 1914-1918; ‘David C. Davies 
1919-1926; George H. McCleave 1926-1935 and 1942-1943; Norman 
L. Adams 1936-1942; C. Frederic Fraser 1943-1956; Horace A. del 
Pozzo 1957 to present. 

Organizations: Ladies Society, Cary Guild, Saturday Nighters, 
Junior and Senior Youth Fellowships. 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
DEDICATED 1877 
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THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
by Greta G. Hughes 


The Universalist Church, the Church of the Redeemer, organized 
as a society at the American Hotel May 3, 1833, has a history extend- 
ing over nearly a century. The stone church building on Church Street 
was constructed that same year. The name of the contractor is not 
known. Elias Braman, however, was undoubtedly in charge. He is 
listed as one of the original stockholders of the society and is reported 
as having constructed several stone buildings in this area. The upper 
story became the church proper, but the use of the basement was 
strictly a business proposition and was rented for commercial pur- 
poses. The rooms could not be rented for “the keeping of an inn or 
iavern, a grocery or huckster’s shop, a carpenter or cabinet maker’s 
shop, for any business using a bellows or forge, for a tanner’s shop or 
for the purpose of lewdness or gambling.” The documents indicate 
that is was used for select schools and the Methodist Society held its 
meetings there in the 1850's. 

At first the church had no steeple although a bell had been ordered 
in 1834. Upon its arrival in Herkimer, oxen hauled it to the village 
over roads that were little better than Indian trails. The bell was 
placed upon a platform in front of the building. Not only was it used 
to announce divine service, but Mr. Humphrey Palmer, who lived 
across the street, struck it with a sledge hammer three times daily, at 
6 a. m., at noon and at 9 p. m. The first object of common interest in 
this community, it was a source of civic pride and curiosity. Children 
and residents assembled when time came for Mr. Palmer to hit it. The 
bell cracked in less than a year and it had to be sent back to the manu- 
facturer for recasting. Returned, it was suspended in a newly-built 
belfry with the rope hanging outside, a source of temptation to the 
youth of the neighborhood. On it was the inscription: When I Ring 
You Come. When the Universalist Society disbanded in 1917 Mr. 
Samuel Sugarman bought it and was reluctant to have it leave the 
village until he was forced by government inspectors to dispose of it 


during World War II. 


In May 1864 a Sunday School was organized which met in the 
basement. The Sunday School library continued to be one of the best 
collections of children’s literature in this village until the high school 
library was available. 

At the expense of $11,000 the building was completely remodeled 
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THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
1833-1929 


in 1870. Two steeples of Moorish design were erected at each end of 
the facade. They were most ornate and of no benefit architecturally. It 
is said that architects came from far and near to wonder at them. The 
interior was redecorated, new pews installed and a new organ _ pur- 
chased. Captain Albert DeGroot, a summer guest of many years, pre- 
sented a new Bible. This now graces the pulpit of the Universalist 


Church in Schuyler Lake. The society became a church. by its dedi- 
cation in 1871 and was of immense influence not only in the religious 
but in the cultural and social life of this section of New York State. 
This was due in part to the pastorates of The Rev. Samuel R. Ward, 
who served thirty-six years in Richfield Springs as well as in neigh- 
boring Universalist churches, notably VanHornesville. “Elder” Ward 
also held many civic positions of responsibility. 

Early in the twentieth century the attendance began to diminish 
as members of the original families supporting the church either died 
or left the community. In 1917 the New York State Convention of 
Universalists discontinued services and sold the property to the Con- 
gregation of Adas Israel in 1929. Unfortunately, no one knows the 
whereabouts of the original records in the form of vital statistics. Ii 
sent to Universalist headquarters in Canton, New York, they were 
destroyed in the Fisher Hall fire at St. Lawrence University. 

Pastors included W. E. Manley, 1861; S. R. Ward 1862-1873; 
T. D. Cook 1873; S. R. Ward 1877-1902; Charles Vail 1902-1906; 
Ralph E. Horn 1906-1907; F. C. Hokerk 1907-1912; L. H. Robinson 
1912-1917. 


THE CONGREGATION OF ADAS ISREAL 


The Convention of the Universalist Church of the State of New 
York sold the Universalist Church property on Church Street, Rich- 
field Springs to the Congregation of Adas Israel in 1929. In the re- 
dedication of the building as a synagogue July 28, 1929, the speakers 
stressed the constructive influence of places of divine worship on the 
social, cultural and spiritual phases of man’s life. Louis Friedman 
acted as master of ceremonies. 

The synagogue is open in the summer only when two services are 


held daily. 


ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
by Mary E. Welden; adapted by Madeline Elwood 


The Rev. Samuel G. Appleton, rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
Monticello, conducted the first Protestant Episcopal service in Rich- 
field Springs Sunday, September 23, 1849 at the home of George B. 
Cary and “gave public notice of the purpose to organize a parish in 
the village.” The organization was completed October ] at Mr. Cary’s 
residence. Elected wardens were John W. Tunnicliff and John Cui- 
bert; vestrymen: Erastus Belnap, Elias Braman, Jr., G. B. Cary, O. B. 
Chamberlain, Charles DeLong, Price Griffith, William Hayes, Joshua 
Whitney. To secure finances a subscription paper was circulated. The 
Rev. Stephen Battin of Christ Episcopal Church, Cooperstown laid the 
cornerstone in August 1850. The Rt. Rev. Jonathan M. Wainright, Au- 
gust 11, 1853 consecrated the church, the first St. John’s, erected on 
the west side of Lake Street about half way between Main and James 
Streets. Augustus H. Ward gave the site. The rectory opposite was 
built in 1861. 

Thirty-four families constituted the parish. The building, however, 
seated only 200 and by 1878 was in great need of repair. September 
10 of that year the vestry decided to build a new church and the last 
service was held four days later. The corner stone of the new building 
in the east corner of Main and Elm Streets on a site given by Edmund 
A. Ward was laid by the rector, The Rev. Charles W. Fiske, October 
16, 1879. The first service was held Easter, March 28, 1880. Lloyd 
Wells, a summer guest, gave the Mary Wells Chapel in memory of his 
sister in the summer of 1883. J. Francis Getman carved the altar and 
altar railings. 

A consecration service was conducted by the rector, The Rev. Rob- 
ert Granger, November 1882. The church, erected at an expense of 
about $9000, is considered a perfect example of Gothic architecture 
revival and evidently was designed on the principles of the American 
architect, Richard Upjohn, for country churches. 

The Hook & Hastings organ costing $2,400 was installed in March 
{887 and first used at the Easter service that year. A large building 
program from 1998 to 1912 resulted in the erection of the Parish 
House and rectory adjacent. A fire in 1915 caused considerable dam- 
age to the church and new Parish House. 

St. John’s has been blessed with many beautiful memorials among 
which is a stained glass window in memory of the rector, The Rev. 
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DEDICATED 1882 


Charles W. Fiske, on the left aisle near the font and the beautiful win- 
dow, the gift of Thomas R. Proctor, also on the left aisle. In 1913 Mrs. 
Samuel D. Styles gave the altar of Italian Carrara marble and the altar 
cross as a memorial to her husband. Robert W. Tailer, a gener- 
ous benefactor of the church, gave the windows above the altar in 
memory of his wife and sister. 

During the 1920’s, social service with the “Colony Girls” who lived 
here in the custody of the Rome State School was introduced, the Mid- 
night Christmas Eucharist was first celebrated, weekday religious in- 
struction held and the Sunday School made pilgrimages to All Saints 
Cathedral, Albany, New York. 

The first ordination to the priesthood in St. John’s was that of 
The Rev. Allen W. Brown by The Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham in Sep- 
tember 1934. He organized the Young People’s Fellowship, and was 
most active in all parochial matters. His enthronment as Bishop took 
place in the Cathedral of All Saints February 22, 1961. 

The Rev. Roscoe C. Hatch, now rector emeritus of St. John’s, 
kept in touch with the local “Boys” who served in World War II in 
addition to his parish work. The centennial of the church was observ- 
ed during his rectorship. 

The Rev. Daniel T. Hill, a faithful, kind and efficient priest, came 
in September 1950. He entered the “Church Triumphant” February 
22, 1960. Bishop Frederick L. Barry conducted his Requiem in St. 
John’s. 

The Rev. Lawrence C. Butler officiated at his first service July 10. 
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1960. The Rt. Rev. Allen W. Brown instituted him as rector December 
27 in a colorful and solemn service. 

One of the most cultural and uplifting series of meetings ever held 
in Richfield Springs was the Seabury Vacation Conference under the 
auspices of St. John’s the summers of 1904-05 when prominent church 
dignitaries in this country and foreign lands attended, as well as reli- 
gious education leaders and popular speakers, among them Booker T. 
Washington. Meetings and services were held in a large tent placed on 
the present grounds of the Richfield Springs Central School. Morning 
prayer was also said in the church daily. 

Organizations: St. John’s Vestry, The Women of St. John’s, The 
Order of St. Vincent, The Young People’s Fellowship. 

Rectors: The Rev. Owen P. Thackera, second rector in charge of 
Si. John’s, was a missionary for a section of this area, including Her- 
kimer. He had a number of persons subordinate to him, among them 
the Rev. J. W. Capen. This accounts for the confusion in dates. 

S. G. Appleton, 1849-51; O. P. Thackera, 1851-55; J. W. Capen, 
1855; R. T. Pearson, 1855-59; J. W. Capen, 1859-62; C. L. Sykes, 
1862-69; J. R. Pierce, 1870-72; E. M. Pecke, 1872-78; C. C. Fiske, 
1878-80; Robert Granger, 1881-92; G. B. Richards, 1893-96; S. M. 
Cooke, 1897-1908; A. H. Grant, 1909-1913; Claude Soares, 1914-19; 
H. W. Crydenwise, 1919-22; J. A. Springstead, 1923-27; G. L. Kidd. 
1927-33; A. W. Brown, 1934-40; D. M. Welton, 1940-41; R. C. 
Hatch, 1942-50; D. T. Hill, 1950-60; L. C. Butler, 1960—. 


Altar from St. Luke’s, 
Monticello; 


now in the 


Father Nash Chapel 


of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church 
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ST. JOSEPH’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
by Marie B. Palmer 


Although organized Catholicism is not recorded in Richfield until 
L853, it is known that Jesuit Missionaries visited the area before 1800 
and administered the sacraments to a settlement of French Canadian 
traders located on the banks of Canadarago Lake just east of the Lake 
House. After the formation of the Diocese of Albany in 1847 Rich- 
field was made an outmission of St. Mary’s Church of Cooperstowr 
and their first pastor, The Rev. John Furlong (1852-1855) conducted 
services here. Mass was first said in the Langdon home on Lake 
Street, now the home of Owen P. Brady, Jr. 

In 1853 a Catholic Society was formed with 25 members. Rich- 
field, however, remained an outmission of Cooperstown. 

On March 12, 1869 Bishop John Conroy bought a tract of land on 
Canadarago Hill for $400 which became the site of St. Joseph’s church 
and rectory. On Trinity Sunday, 1870, in the presence of Bishop Con- 
roy and a large gathering, the cornerstone of St. Joseph’s was laid. It 
was dedicated to the worship of God by Father Devitt of Cooperstown 
in 1872. 

The original building, 32x60 feet, ended about where the first 
pews are set and cost $3,000. It was brought to its present size during 
the pastorate of The Rev. Michael Gavin. 

St. Joseph’s was made an independent parish in 1882 from portions 
of the Cooperstown and West Winfield parishes. The Rev. Father Gavin 
was appointed to serve both West Winfield and Richfield parishes, 
and since there was no rectory in Richfield Springs, he remained in 
Winfield. 

The first confirmation class from these parishes was held on June 
2, 1885 at West Winfield when Bishop McNierney confirmed “upward 
of 200 persons’. Those from Richfield went by train, leaving early in 
the morning and returning in the evening. Some more fortunate made 
the trip by horse and buggy. 

A fund for the rectory was started in 1889, the building completed 
in February 1890, and in 1892 Father Gavin was assigned as the first 
resident pastor. Those early struggling years were aided materially by 
substantial gifts of money and furnishings from the well-to-do summer 
guests. Field days and summer plays helped pay off the indebtedness. 

The interior of the church was completely remodelled in 1910 by 
The Rev. A. J. Kelly. Previous to that the arched ceiling was painted 


blue and profusely decorated with clouds of angel cherubs and stars 
and a great chandelier hung from the center. This gave way to the 
present beamed and polished ceiling with the carved oaken arches. 
The acolyte stalls were also placed on the altar at this time and the 
choir loft, which at one time extended along the sides of the church 
and contained pews, was remodelled and the present organ installed. 
Electric lights were first used in the church on February 5, 1899, and 
cost $2 per year per lamp. 

St. Agnes’ Chapel was established in the rectory during World War 
Ii by Father Kelly and used for daily masses during the winter months. 
_ A large office with basement garage was added to the rectory. by The 
Rev. A. J. Augustynowicz who also converted the basement of the 
church into a meeting hall. 

In 1883 Bishop McNierney bought four acres of land on an eleva- 
tion a few hundred rods southeast of the church, from the Butler farm, 
to be used as a cemetery. For many years approach to the cemetery 
was made through a gate at the corner of Johnson and Canadarago 
Streets where a rough road led over a bridge and up through the But- 
ler pasture. 


The church parking lot is part of a purchase of 17.91 A. bought in 
1892 by Bishop McNierney from the Armstrong farm on Lake Street. 
In the mid 1800’s this had been a popular recreation area known as 
the trotting course. Traces of the track may still be seen. 


Catechetical instruction for high school students is conducted by 
the pastor on release time from school. The grammar school children 
are taught Saturday morning by Sisters M. Elizabeth Ann, M. James 
and M. Rosita of the Order of St. Joseph from St. Francis de Sales 


Parish in Herkimer. 


Church societies include: The Holy Name Society, John Manion, 
president, organized 1904; The Rosary-Altar Society, Miss Rose Ag- 
resti, president, organized 1898; the Catholic Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
Hugh Mulligan, president, organized 1926; the Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization, Patricia Bennett, president, organized 1958. 

The first high altar, the gift of Richard Croker of New York, has 
been replaced by the present liturgical altar by Mrs. Maria Horan 
Straight in memory of her husband, Louis Straight. 

The church bell, gift of Mrs. Charles Wilkins of Rochester in mem- 
ory of her husband, was placed in the steeple on July 11, 1899. It was 
recast in 1949 in sacred memory of The Rev. Arthur J. Kelly, pastor 
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of St. Joseph’s from 1904-1948, and a plaque dedicated to him placed 
in the rear of the church. 


Pastors: 


The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 


Michael C. Gavin, 1882-1898 

John Quinn, 1898-1901 

Joseph Graham, 1901-1903 

Daniel Mahoney, 1903-1904 

Arthur J. Kelly, 1904-1948 

Alexander J. Augustynowicz, Adm., 1948-1950 
Boleslaus J. Dobrzynski, Adm., 1950-1951 
Alexander J. Augustynowicz, 1951-1960 
Leonard A. Hicks, 1960— 





ST. JOSEPH'S CHURCH 
AS IT APPEARED ABOUT 1900 
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THE FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 
by Louise M. Armstrong 


Before 1871 ihere was no organized seciety of Methodists in Rick- 
field Springs but 1 the vicinity were four houses of worship in which 
Methodist circuit riders occasionally conducted services: the Old War- 
ren Meeting House, the old Columbia Meeting House, the chapel at 
Little Lakes, the Methodist church at Brighton. 

In the spring of 1871, The Rev. Olin C. Wightman was appointed 
to the independent Warren circuit. He made his home in Richfield 
Springs and began a series of meetings in Union Hall, May 21, 1871. 
On May 29 the First Methodist Episcopal Church was incorporated. 
Trustees chosen were: George B. Cary, Josiah House, Lewis McCredy, 
Samuel B. St. John, Hiram Getman, Hiram L. Fay, Timothy Green. 
Ezra Badger, Cornelius Ackerman. 

The cornerstone of the church building on the present site on Main 
Street was laid August 20, 1872. Constructed of brick, it was 45x75 
feet with a chancel in the rear. It had a slate roof and a tower with a 
spire 120 feet high. A fine-toned bell weighing 1276 pounds swung in 
the belfry. There were eleven stained glass windows. The cost includ- 
ing lot and furnishings was about $20,000 of which $10,600 was in- 
debtedness at the time of the dedication January 6, 1874. This was 
subscribed by those attending the dedication. 

In the spring cf 1890 a lot and house on the corner of James and 
Manley Streets were purchased for the parsonage. 

During the pastorate of Charles Sheard, Little Lakes was nominal- 
ly annexed to the Richfield Springs charge. In 1939 a unification of 
the three, branches of Methodism took place and the name, The First 
Methodist Church, resulted. 

In 1950 the sanctuary was redecorated a pastel green, the wood- 
work, pulpit and pews were cleaned and the floor stained dark mahog- 
any. New runners were placed in the aisles and new drapes added to 
the choir lofts. On March 29, 1951, a rededication service was held. 
The Rev. Russell Brown, District Superintendent, delivered the ser- 
mon. Later, part of the basement was divided into separate rooms to 
be used for the Sunday School sessions and general meetings. 

In 1959 the project of remodeling the interior and exterior at an 
estimated cost of $40,000 was considered. Appointed as a building 
committee were Jack Wilkinson, Edward Baker, Sidney Vaughn, Mrs. 
Ruth Whittaker, Mrs. Opal Fulton, Mrs. Wilson Patrick, John Carter, 


—————— 





THE FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 
IN THE LATE 1880'S 


Dr. Charles F. Schoenlein, Clifford Combs and the pastor, The Rev. 
Carlos Straight. Changes made to the exterior included the erection of 
a new steeple on the west side, somewhat shorter than the original tow- 
er, the replacement of a smaller steeple on the east side which had been 
removed several years ago and a new two-way center entrance leading 
directly into the church proper, Attractive iron railings were placed on 
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the sides and across the front of the steps. A circular rose-window ob- 
tained from the South Columbia church when razed in 1957 was in- 
serted in the front wall above the main entrance. 

(The membership of the South Columbia church was transferred 
to that of Richfield Springs.) 

The interior walls and furnishings are of Philippine mahogany 
stained walnut. Changes include new walls and floors, a beamed ceil- 
ing, an elevated recessed sanctuary for the altar, choir seats on each 
side of the chancel with a recess behind on either side. On the front 
are three rooms, accessible from the church proper, used for Sunday 
School classes and another for the pastor’s study. The gift of a Ham- 
mond electric organ was made by Mrs. Opal Fulton. During the remod- 
eling the congregation worshipped in the Mary Wells Episcopal Cha- 
pel on Lake Street and in the Public Library. 

After many hours of planning and work by members and interested 
friends in the community, a service for consecration of the remodeled 
building and for the dedication of memorial gifts was held October 
23, 1960. Bishop W. Ralph Ward Jr., Resident Bishop of the Syracuse 
area, delivered the sermon. Memorial gifts over a period of several 
years were rededicated. 

A Book of Remembrance containing the names of donors and those 
in whose memory the gifts were made has been placed in a Memorial 
Desk. It is a record of all gifts since January 1, 1950. 


Pastors who have served this church are: O. C. Wightman, 1871- 
1872; A. C. Markham, 1873-75; J. V. Ferguson, 1876-78; M. C. 
Wadsworth, 1879-80; C. E. Babcock, 1881-83; O. C. Cole, 1884; 
J. L. Humphrey, 1885-87; C. Sheard, 1888; W. R. Helms, 1889-93; 
A. C. Loucks, 1894-96; A. J. Felshaw, 1896-1900; F. E. Arthur, 1901- 
1903; W. M. Caldwell, 1904-07: R. H. Ferguson, 1908-09; U. E. 
Brown, 1910; A. K. Jennings, 1911-16; W. D. Aubrey, 1916; A. P. 
Palmer, 1917-19; H. L. Campbell, 1920-22; F. E. Arthur, 1923-24; 
E. S. Beebe, 1925-28; M. D. Sill, 1929-35; C. M. Fulton, 1935-38; 
Philip Tonkin, 1938-42; T. W. Carling, 1942-44; Theophilus Wells, 
1944-48; A. C. Wood, 1948-51; O. K. Barker, 1951; H. K. Knapp, 
1952-54; C. H. Straight, 1955-60; S. E. Smith, 1960—. 


During the church years, several organizations have aided the 
whole church program. Today the organizations in the church include 
the Women’s Society of Christian Service, formed in 1940; the Church 


School; the Choir: the Senior Hi MYF; the Junior Hi MYF. 
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THE CARY CLASSES 


The religious life of the community is indebted to John D. 
Cary whose nondenominational classes at his residence weekly during 
the winter for at least forty years, offered training in Biblical history 
and principles of pedagogy for Church School teachers, to anyone who 
wished to attend. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS 


The Christian Scientists in this area began meetings as an informal 
group at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Derrick about 1916 and at 
a later date in the Public Library. The membership gradually dimin- 
ished and the group disbanded in 1952. The Christian Scientists in 
this locality now attend services in Herkimer or Cooperstown. 


JEHOVAW’S WITNESSES 


The local group of Jehovah’s Witnesses, affiliated with the Edmes- 
ton Congregation, began in Richfield Springs about 1930. Meetings in 
the Public Library are now held the first Sunday of the month. Plans 
have materialized to build a Kingdom Hall in Schuyler Lake for an 
Otsego Congregation of Jehovah’s Witnesses. Work will begin in the 
Spring of 1962. 





Educational ae 
Cultural Development 


THE RICHFIELD SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 
1885 - 1939 


by Greta G. Hughes 


January 30, 1883 Common School District No. 9, comprising the 
town of Richfield east of the Ocquionis was, by decision of its voters, 
changed into a Union Free School District. The following April 7 
District No. 1 including the village west of the Ocquionis, the Honest- 
ville area and part of the east road by Canadarago Lake, consolidated 
with No. 9 to form the Union Free School District No. 1 of the town 
of Richfield. 

The need of a new building was apparent. At a special meeting of 
the voters April 3, 1885, a site upon the present Bronner Street be- 
tween Park and Center Streets was chosen. Worthy Niver, an architect 
of Fultonville, furnished the plans. William B. Ward of Richfield 
Springs, the contractor, supervised the construction. Ground was 
broken in March, 1886. 

Erected at the expense of $22,000, the new school was dedicated 
December 30, 1886 when Henry Alson Ward, the former head of thy 
Lake Street School, read the dedicatory address written by his father, 
The Rev. S. R. Ward, pastor of the local Universalist Church. The 
dedication took place in the Assembly Hall on the third floor lof the 
building in the presence of interested citizens, the eight teachers of 
the faculty and the Board of Education: H. M. DeLong, James Mason, 
S. R. Ward, John Derthick, A. B. Losee, Melvin Tuller and Garrett 
Wikoff. Other speakers were the Hon. Andrew S. Draper, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and Judge Robert Earl of the New 
York State Supreme Court. The December 23, 1886 issue of the Rich- 
field Springs Mercury carried a full description of the building includ- 
ing the statement that “it is the finest school building in central New 
York by verdict of competent judges.” The January 6, 1887 issue of 
the Mercury gave details of the school and dedication. 

School sessions began January 3, 1887. In all respects this Rich- 
field Springs Union Schoo! and Academy served the public well from 
1887 when 250 pupils were registered until September 1939. 





In 1888 the curriculum was placed under the State Board of Regents. 
Nine years later the Academic Department was reclassified as a High 
School. The curriculum was standard in High Schools of the day. For 
many years graduation depended upon earning a four year school di- 
ploma based upon a certain number of “counts” acquired by passing 
a Board of Regents examination in each subject studied. Graduates 
also received Regents certificates listing the subjects. 

Later, as education requirements changed, both a school and a 
college entrance diploma were granted pupils who passed Regents ex- 
aminations to earn the required 16 “units” in specified subjects to 
which agriculture, homemaking and commercial courses were added. 
These made necessary an addition to the building on the west which 
is still standing. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL ABOUT 1900 
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All this was explained in the annual school catalog. The last issue 
is dated 1935-36. These catalogs also had useful lists of graduates by 
classes as well as the the names of pupils to whom prizes were award- 
ed at Commencement exercises for excellence in certain subjects. The 
prizes were usually contributed by interested citizens as is the case 
today. Outstanding was the Caleb G. Hall financial prize first awarded 
in 1890 and still given. A prominent resident of New Berlin, N. Y., 
Mr. Hall placed at the disposal of four schools of Otsego County bank 
deposits, the interest on which constituted the award. Before his death 
sixty years ago he provided for the continuance of the prizes. They 
were awarded to pupils who passed highest in oratorical contests and 
examinations based on Washington’s Farewell Address, the annual 
presidential message to Congress or the message of the Governor of 
New York State to the legislature, or readings from the Congressional 
Record. Needless to say the prize lapsed locally because of the severity 
of the terms. Within the last few years, however, it has been given for 
excellence in eighth grade history. 


The school received the annual appointment to instruct Teachers’ 
Training Classes in 1838. This continued into the 1920’s. 

A remarkably good publication, The Student, edited by pupils with 
the assistance of a faculty member, continued from October 1888 thru 
June 1900. The June issue corresponded to the yearbook of the gradu- 
ation class of today. 


Organizations were really societies—debating, mysterious letter 
(of the alphabet), and the Adelphic organized November 1894. This 
was both literary and social. In November 1898 it was reorganized 
as the Delta chapter of the High School Sorority, Delta Gamma. It 
continued its programs until approximately 1925 and displayed an 
interest in civic affairs. The sorority held its convention in Richfield 
Springs in 1908, a social event not to be forgotten. 


Music has always been given much attention in the community. 
Glee clubs and a school orchestra were organized. Both continued 
many years thus forming the nucleus of the church choirs and the 
village orchestras. _ 

Baseball and football teams played with those of neighboring 
schools simply “for the fun of it.” When basketball! became popular 
the girls as well as boys competed with teams of other schools. Locally 
the games were played in the Assembly Hall, the Elk Opera House 
(Masonic Temple) or Baldwin’s Hall over Richard Purcell’s black- 
smith shop back of the Richfield Hotel. Later the school bought a lot 
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on Bronner Street between Elm and Park for an athletic field. It is 
now used as a skating rink. 

In 1896 a taijented artist, Frederico Ferdinand Martinez, whose 
studio and home, The Poplars, is standing on the knoll east of the 
residence of Clauson Soule on East Main Street, offered to paint por- 
traits of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln for the Assembly 
Hall, provided the pupils would bear the expense of framing them. 
This they agreed to do, and the necessary amount, $80, was obtained 
by giving social affairs, plays and other school functions. These paint- 
ings, reframed, hang in the library of the Central School. 

The Alumni Association, formed in 1891, officially organized May 
23, 1893 and adovted a constitution June, 1894. It is of interest that 
this Association adopted gold and purple as its colors June 21, 1895. 
These same colors were chosen by vote of the student body about 1906 
as the official colors of the school and have remained so ever since. 

The Alma Maier, “The Purple and the Gold,” was written by Miss 
Gertrude Rathbun, for many years an eighth grade teacher of literary 
ability. It is sung to the tune of Princeton’s “Orange and the Black.” 

These principals served: L. W. Covell, 1886-87; J. A. Bassett, 1887- 
1900; E. B. Callahan, 1900-02; A. H. Watkins, 1902-05; E. L. Ack- 
ley, 1905-10; Lester Newton, 1910-11; H. E. Elden, 1911-19; Waiter 
Pratt, 1919-20; H. G. Getman, 1920-21; A. J. Davis, 1921-22; G. J. 
Stanton, 1922-25; B. J. Youker, 1925-30: A. V. Serson, 1930-34; W. 
W. Thompson, 1934-1939. 

It should be recorded that when this school building was de- 
molished (with the exception of the addition on the west) everyone 
forgot to look for the cornerstone containing the usual material en- 
closed in stones of that kind. Upon enquiry, the wrecking contractor 
said that he had dumped bricks and stone on the lot across Center 
Street directly east of the building. Future generations may eventually 
find the stone. 

The site of this Bronner Street school is now a trailer court on 
which one may still see several trees planted by graduation classes 
throughout the years. 





THE RICHFIELD SPRINGS CENTRAL SCHOOL 
1939 - 1961 


by Greta G. Hughes 


The consolidation of nine districts of the towns of Richfield, Ot- 
sego and Exeter, Otsego County and Columbia and Warren, Herkimer 
County, to form Central School District No. 1, took place July 2, 1936 
—fifty-three years from the first consolidation of districts in the towr 
of Richfield. By August 8, 1957 the number of districts had increased 
to 19, including ihe Schuyler Lake school which retains its elementary 
department. 

The site selected by the voters for the new Central School building 
and athletic field of about 20 acres in Richfield Springs fronts on 
Main Street, facing Elm. Myron A. Jordan of Richfield Springs, a 1921 
graduate of the High School, was the architect; William G. Kaelber 
of Rochester, the consulting architect; David B. Dobson of Richfield 
Springs, clerk of the works; Earl T. Fratus of Glens Falls, the general 
contractor; M. M. Gleason of Binghamton, the electrical contractor; 
S. P. Ainslie of Johnson City, the heating, ventilating and plumbing 
contractor. 

The P. W. A. office of New York promptly approved the contracts. 
Ground was broken December 28, 1937 when C. E. Ackerly, president 
of the Board of Education, excavated the first shovel of dirt in the 
presence of the architects and members of the Board of Education: 
Lester Young, Charles Andrus and Eugene Hopkinson. The entire cost 
with the site was approximately $500,000. 

The building was ready for school sessions September, 1939 when 
Dr. A. Kendall Getman, a 1906 graduate of the High School and Chief 
of the Agricultural Bureau, New York Division gave the dedicatory 
address, ‘Frontiers of Education in Richfield Springs.” The constantly 
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increasing pupil registration, 1042 in 1961, has necessitated three ad- 


ditions, in 1950, 1955 and a $132,000 and reconstruction in 1961. 


The 1939 faculty numbered 33. The 1961-62 will have 55 mem- 
bers. The curriculum includes instruction from kindergarten through 
grade twelve. Twenty-four sections comprise the elementary depart- 
ments. At the ninth grade level the pupil starts to specialize and is 
offered a choice of seven basic courses—college entrance, nursing, 
commercial, homemaking, industrial arts, agriculture and art. Upon 
graduation he may receive a diploma indicating that he has passed 
Regents examinations in his specialized subjects or a school diploma. 
A high school diploma requires a student to obtain 16 units of study 
in grades 9-12; a Regents diploma requires 18 units. Some pupils 
earn both. 

As the First Supervisory District of Otsego County, over which 
Nathan C. Southworth serves as superintendent, includes the Rich- 
field Springs Central School district, the program of its Board of Co- 
operative Educational Services enriches that of the Central School— 
elementary supervision, consulting service, physical education, ad- 
vanced English, vocal music and driver education. A percentage of the 
time of an elementary school librarian, psychologist, personnel direc- 
tor and dental hygienist also expands the curriculum. 

Adult Education classes under the supervision of John Bur- 
rington have been available since 1950. 

The staff is organized as the Faculty Association of the Richfield 
Springs Central School. Student organizations are the National Honor 
Society, Student Council, Safety Patrol, Newspaper Staff, Future 
Farmers of America, Mixed Chorus and Vocal Groups, the bands, 
athletic teams and class organizations. 

The 1961-62 members of the Board of Education are Franklyn D. 
Springer, president; Elizabeth Durisek, Gerald Sheridan, Jack Mulli- 
ean and Averill Perkins. | 

Supervising principals 1939-1961 include W. W. Thompson, 1939- 
1942; Everett Lane, 1942-47; Everett Dyer, Harold Taylor, 1947-48: 
George Purple, 1948-54: James Hines, 1954-60; Benjamin A. Cizek, 
Acting Principal 1959-60, Principal 1960-61. 

The Alumni Association held annual banquets and meetings thru 
August 22, 1935 when the banquet was featured as part of the com- 
munity Old Home Week. Twenty-four years passed with no organiza- 
tion. Then a most successful dinner meeting took place in the Central 


School cafeteria September 12, 1959. Every class from 1900 was repre- 
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sented by at least one member. George H. Purple, class of 1923, pre- 
sided; Joseph P. Leary, also a 1923 class member, was the speaker. 
The present officers are: Myron A. Jordan, president; LeRoy Palmer, 
vice-president; Angeline Agresti Morrow, secretary; Daisey C. Reed, 
treasurer. 

The accomplishments of the first Parent-Teachers Association, 
formed in 1925 and continued for ten years, may be attributed in part 
to the first presidents, Mr. John D. Cary and Dr. Kenneth D. Watson, 
as well as other officers. The faculty, too, was most cooperative as 
were the parents. Health and care of children were the objectives of 
the monthly programs. 

The second Parent-Teachers Association, organized in 1944, meets 
roonthly during the schoo! year in the cafeteria. Pupils and teachers 
participate in the programs. Speakers on subjects related to education 
or current events are presented. Each year one meeting is held in the 
Schuyler Lake school. 

Officers for 1961-62 are: William D. Merrick, president; Sidney 
D. Katz, vice-president: Mrs. James Leslie, secretary; Mrs. William 
R. Donnelly, treasurer. 


THE RICHFIELD SPRINGS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
by Ella L. Winne; completed by Greta G. Hughes 


In talking with old friends about his numerous benefactions, Mr. 
Proctor always concluded by saying, “But the library at Richfield 
Springs was the best thing I ever did’. He loved to visit it; brought 
his friends to see it; was proud of it and rejoiced in the way the peo- 
ple of the village enjoyed it and in the pleasure which the summer 
people, numerous in those days, found in it. Insistent that his own 
name should not be connected therewith, it was and has remained a 
Public Library. 

Years before this, five public spirited citizens formed a group 
which was to become a Board of Library Trustees. They were the 
Honorable Myron A. McKee of the First National Bank, Joseph D. 
{Ibbotson of the coal business which bore his name, Dr. Myron D. Jew- 
ell, a well-known dentist, Eugene B. Callahan, principal of the Union 
Free School and The Reverend Frederick William Birge, then curate of 
St. John’s church. 

On March 8, 1899 these men were appointed at the regular meet- 
ing of the Board of Village Trustees to constitute a Board of Library 
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Trustees. 


Their first meeting was held at the Bank on March 13 when they 
elected officers: Mr. McKee, president; Mr. Birge, secretary; Dr. Jew- 
ell, treasurer; Mr. Callahan, librarian. Thus one of the village’s 
most vital institutions was started. 

On April 3 application was made to the State Board of Regents 
for a provisional charter which was granted on June 26; and it was 
voted to engage a room in the residence of Mrs. Eckler (next to the 
Bullion Block on Lake Street) for $5.00 a month. This served library 
purposes for four years when Mr. Robert W. Tailer offered a room 
free on the ground floor of the west side of the Johnson Block on 
Lake Street. This was accepted. Various sums of money were given for 
rent and the purchase of books. On May 22 the room was opened to 
the public. It was decided to have library hours Mondays and Thurs- 
days from four until six. On June 26 application was made to the 
State for three “Travelling Libraries,” and behold, we were off! 

The first benefit, the forerunner of many, was an ice cream sale 
at the home of Mr. Ibbotson; Mr. Proctor sent money for magazine 
subscriptions; a group of amateurs gave Sheridan’s “Rivals”; Major 
John A Ratter, M. D. of West Winfield lectured on the Philippines. 

The librarian reported an average circulation of 55 each day that 
the library was open. 

In 1902 Mr. Callahan left Richfield and in October of that year 
Miss Ella L. Winne was appointed to succeed him on the Board and tc 
assume his position as librarian. 

At the meeting of the Board of Library Trustees May 25, 1903 
Mr. McKee presented to the other members of the Board an offer 
made by Thomas R. Proctor to erect a $5000 building for library pur- 
poses conditional upon a suitable site being furnished and an income 
of $500 per year being assured. Tentative efforts toward this goal were 
made during the years hefore its realization in 1909. 

At last a special village election was held March 20 of that year 
and the $500 annual grant was voted by an overwhelming majority. 
Mr. Richard Malcolm Montgomery offered a lot on Main Street, 
75 x 95 ft. east of St. John’s rectory. The Board of Regents granted an 
absolute charter April 1. Framed, it may be seen in the main library. 

The first sod for the new building was turned November 11, 1909. 
The cornerstone was laid June 25, 1910 when John W. Vrooman was 
orator of the day. Attending were Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. Proctor 
and their friends; the Misses Proctor, paintings of whom now hang in 
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the Memorial Room above the fireplaces, and the architect, Frederic H. 
Gouge of Utica. Dedication took place December 3 of the same year. 
Dr. Charles Richmond, president of Union College, gave the address. 
Two bronze tablets had been placed in the vestibule; one by Mr. Proc- 
tor bearing the names of the Board of Trustees; the other by the Li- 
brary Board in appreciation of the donors of the building and the site. 

Miss Belle Buchanan had been appointed Miss Winne’s assistant. 
With the help of interested friends and Miss Anna R. Phelps of the 
State Education Department they prepared the books already owned 
for circulation. During the opening day in January, 1911, many pa- 
trons registered and drew books. This was a gala occasion. In May Mr. 
Proctor presented bookplates designed by the well-known artist Sidney 
L. Smith. (Local residents are to be seen in the picture of the library 
on the bookplates.) In August the library china arrived—hundreds of 
pieces of Limoges, the gift of Mr. Proctor, each marked “Richfield 
Springs Public Library” surrounding a “Lamp of Learning,” as well 
as silver cake plates and trays. 

Right years later, January 4, 1919, ceremonies were held dedicat- 
ing the beautiful Proctor Memorial Room given by Mr. and Mrs. Thom- 
as R. Proctor and Mr. Frederick T. Proctor in memory of their sisters, 
Anna Dalusia Proctor and Lomy Redfield Proctor. The furnishings of 
this beautiful room including paintings, rugs and books were part of 
the personal property of these sisters. A cultural asset, it has been of 
immense value not only to the village but the entire surrounding area. 


Miss Ella L. Winne was appointed librarian of the new Richfield 
Springs Public Library in 1910. She served thirty years and was suc- 
ceeded by Miss Daisey C. Reed who still holds that office. 

The Library Board 1960-1961: Greta G. Hughes, president; Laura 
G. House, Myron A. Jordan, Walter Rankin, Howard Weir. 

The book collection totals approximately 10,000. 

A special Lincoln collection, also the gift of T. R. Proctor, is a 
feature of the collection as are several rare Bibles. The circulation av 
erages at least 7800 items yearly throughout the entire Richfield 
Springs Central School district. Today the building also serves as a 
municipal center. Utilized by many organizations for meetings, the 
building is of great good to the community. 

Ganowauges Chapter, D. A. R., planted the elm tree on the front 
lawn. It is an offshoot of the old Washington Elm at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, under which General George Washington took com- 
mand of the Continental forces July 3, 1775. 
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THE RICHFIELD SPRINGS MERCURY 
by Marie B. Palmer 

The Richfield Springs Mercury was established in 1867 by Henry 
L. Brown in a building in the corner of Main and Lake Streets, about 
where Ehrmann’s Drug Store is located. This building, the Getman 
Block, was later moved to the corner of Lake and James Streets and 
is presently owned by Paul Jouben. It was replaced on Main Street by 
the block now owned by Henry Frink, originally an impressive three- 
story building which was one of Richfield’s leading hotels. 

Volume 1, Number 1, of the Richfield Springs Mercury appeared 
July 19, 1867, and is on file in the present office. It is a four-page, 
seven-column sheet 18 by 24 inches, devoted mainly to comments on 
the efficacy of sulphur water and baths, and the beauty of the sur- 
rounding country. 

Buchanan Hardware Company and J. & H. C. Walter, two of 
Richfield’s leading firms in 1867, have been consistent advertisers in 
the local newspaper since it was established. 

In 1868 Publisher Brown sold the printing plant to Cornelius Ack- 
erman and the equipment was moved to the second floor of the Hinds 
& Allen Block, now the Buchanan Hardware Building. He conducted 
the business for five years and in 1883 sold to W. T. Coggeshall. 

In writing his farewell to his subscribers, Mr. Ackerman noted 
the decade preceding 1883 as a period of spiritual growth in Richfield 
with the erection of four new churches, a seminary for higher educa- 
tion, a new grade school, establishment of a national bank that is 
‘doing a lucrative business,” the arrival of the railroad in Richfield 
Springs, installing of a village water system, and a public park laid cut. 
He further wrote that when he bought the business in 1868 he thought 
the youth of the village were “‘on the road to high ruin.” “How differ- 
ent now, (1883) not a saloon in town. Billiard saloons and bowling 
alleys can’t pay expenses.” 

Mr. Coggeshail’s career in printing was short. On March 21, 1885, 
he sold out to Frank E. Munger, publisher of the Sandy Creek News. 

In March of 1887, Mr. Munger bought a piece of land on Center 
Street from the First National Bank and began preparations for the 
erection of the 30x50-foot two-story Mercury Block. Ground was bro- 
ken early in May and the building completed in six weeks, with W. B. 
Ward as contractor. 

On June 16, 1887, after a week of moving equipment to the new 
building, the first Mercury was printed in its new home, Mr, Munger 
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installed a new water motor power system, using city water to operate 
all the machinery, and added a new Gem paper cutter. 

The same summer, Byron G. Seamon of Pulaski became a partner 
with Mr. Munger, remaining until 1895 when Mr. Munger again 
assumed full ownership. 


The building as designed by Mr. Munger was considered the most 
modern printing establishment in Central New York, containing an of- 
fice, stock room, press room, and composing room on the ground 
floor, with a large meeting hall and reception room on the second 
floor. This was used for many years by the:Maccabees, G. A. R., I. O. 
O. F. and Rebekahs, Giri Scouts and as a rehearsal hall for the village 
band. 


Mr. Munger expanded the paper, instituted a system of area cor- 
respondents, engaged a special reporter for the summer season. The 
daily arrivals at the hotels, an imposing array of names ofthe coun- 
try’s prominent citizens, were listed in The Richfield Springs Daily, a 
publication for the boarding season, started by Mr. Munger in 1888 
and continuing until the decline of the resort era about the time of 
World War I. Volume 1, Number 1, of this publication is also on 
file at the Mercury Office. Miss Ella Winne was social editor from 
1896 to 1909, 


Clarence E. Ackerly of New York joined the office force as re- 
porter in 1909. He married Miss Carro Munger and went into 
partnership with his father-in-law as the Munger-Ackerly Company. 
Mr. Munger died in 1926. The business was continued by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ackerly unti! July 1, 1953, when the printing plant and real es- 
tate were sold to Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy Palmer, then publishers of the 
Schoharie Review, a weekly newspaper at Schoharie, New York. They 
were joined by their son, Thomas J. Palmer, as manager of the me- 
chanical and commercial printing operations. 


This brought to an end sixty-eight years of continuous publication 
by Mr. Munger and members of his family. 


Since acquiring the plant, Mr. Palmer has replaced all the ma- 
chinery with modern automatic presses and electrically operated pre- 
cision saws, drills and other printing equipment. 

The big cylinder newspress, installed in 1873 and in continuous 
operation for 87 years, gave up the battle in 1960 and was ingloriously 
sold to Mr. Sugarman for “its weight.” A Kelly automatic was in- 
stalled to replace it in May 1961. 
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Recreation 


SPORTS 
by Winifred M. Cary 
Richfield Springs has always been very sports conscious with em- 
phasis on baseball. In 1878 the village team, “The Compeers,” became 
very well known throughout this area. The resort business gave 
rise to tennis and bowling in Spring House Park, boating on Lake 
Canadarago, riding to hounds, coaching parties, golf and _ bicycling. 
“Richfield Springs is said to contain more bicycles than any other 
town of its size,” stated the Richfield Springs Mercury of May 21, 
1865. In later years, George E. Tunnicliff, prominent for his athletic 
prowess, was one of the most successful bicycle racers in the state. 
An excellent nine hole golf course, ““The Waiontha Links and Golf 
Club”, north of the village, prospered until the decline of the resort 
era. It was discontinued during World War II. 





WAIONTHA GOLF CLUB HOUSE 


In the 90’s the hotels sponsored a town baseball team composed 
of Brown University students. Games were played several times week- 
ly on the diamond at the Fair Grounds. The “Richfields” were cham- 
pions of Otsego County in 1897. Two of the Brown players achieved 


national prominence, Edward N, Robinson became coach of the 
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Brown University football teams. David V. Fultz played ball with the 
New York Giants and the Philadelphia League. Later he refereed foot- 
ball. A third player, Donald LeStage, one of the best amateur catchers 
in the country and the crack catcher for Brown University, played on 
the local team four seasons. 

During the 1912-13 season the hotels again imported students 
from Holy Cross, Fordham and R. P. I. to play town baseball. In the 
1920’s the Utica Knitting Company baseball team won the League 
championship. The trophy is in the Village Public Library. 

For the past ten years a Junior Baseball Group has met during the 
summer months to play on the James Street lot near the new Fire 
House. At this date five teams of boys eight to twelve years old parti- 
cipate. The group is sponsored by a committee of which Joseph Mar- 
zeski is president. 

Henry Tuller while manager of the Cornell University football 
team brought them to his home town for preseason practice. The Cor- 
nell-Colgate game at the Village Driving Park September 23, 1899, re- 
sulted in the score: Cornell 42, Colgate 0. 

With the advent of the automobile, hill climbs became popular. A 
race, the “First Annual Earlington Hill Climb” took place August 7, 
1909, the starting line in front of Spring Park, the course to the 
top of Wilder’s Hill at the eastern end of the corporation. John Os- 
trander of this village built his own racer which ranked very favor- 
ably with the professional racers. During the 1920’s traveling motor 
cycle groups held races on the Fair Ground tracks. In this decade 
good harness races were a feature of the annual Agricultural Fair. 


JUDGES 
STAND 
FAIR 
GROUNDS 
1911 








Winter harness races were run on snow-packed Main Street and on 


frozen Canadarago Lake. 

Basketball has always been a favorite game in the schools and 
town. The Richfield Town Team plays during the winter months. 
Since World War II, however, bowling has become the featured sport. 
The Richfield Lanes with six new alleys and automatic pin-setters ac- 
commodate 420 bowlers weekly in League bowling in addition to open 
bowling. 

Skating has been liked locally. Roller skating is not new to Rich- 
field Springs residents. In the ’80’s the sport was enjoyed in a rink in 
Spring House Park which later became the Summer Theatre. Today 
the rink at Canadarago Park is well patronized. 

Ice skating on the Jake and on the school Bronner Street rink is a 
very popular winter sport. 

The Richfield Springs Sportsmen’s Club, a conservation organiza- 
tion interested in fish and game, maintains a center on a farm west of 
the village on the Monticello Road. Among its members are Lloyd 
Munch, an instructor in qualifying for hunting licenses, and Marion 
Ames who instructs in the use of firearms as required by law to ob: 
tain a license. Monte Smith is the president. 


THEATRES 
by Greta G. Hughes 


Throughout the years the village has had the advantage of the use 
of several “halls” and theatres. One of the first was Washington Halli 
in the old Canadarago House which was also called Washington Hall. 

Union Hall in the Elk Hotel, later known as The Elk Opera House, 
was in much demand for travelling shows, home-talent plays and ele- 
vant dances from the late 1870’s until about 1920 when the Episcopal 
Parish House and Public Library Memorial Room were available as 
well as the Assembly Hall in the Bronner Street school. The Masons 
purchased The Elk Opera House in 1924 and converted the ballroom 
into a Masonic Temple. 

The so-called Summer Theatre in Spring House Park was built in 
1884 as the Elite Rink. It was also used for a “bicycle academy.” 
Later, named “The Casino,” concerts, plays and church fairs were held 
there. The building burned August 5, 1901. 

Melvin Shaul purchased the old Scotch Cap Factory (Leslie’s 
Garage) and converted the upper floor into a theatre and the lower 
part into a garage. The theatre first opened in June 1908 with an 
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elaborate entertainment by grand opera singers. Silent movies were 
shown there by B. Albert Cooke, one of the first producers in this part 
of the state. He travelled from place to place and brought his own 
equipment; admission, ten cents. Traces of its use as a theatre and 
dance hall can be seen today. 

In 1914 Mr. Shaul erected the present building on Lake Street. 
The theatre has continued to date. The village post offiice operated in 
the right half 21 years. As the “talkies” came about 1925, the shows 
were well patronized. William Smalley of Cooperstown once managed 
them. 

In addition to its use as a moving picture house, the theatre was 
fortunately available for local entertainments and lectures, and at one 
time was used by the school for graduation exercises. Today Clifford 
and Spencer McLaughlin are the owners. Mary E. Pindar has had its 
management as a moving picture house for 15 years. 

The combined auditorium-gymnasium of the Richfield Springs 
Central School now fills every community need for entertainment oth- 
er than the movies. 

A drive-in theatre on routes 20 and 28 near Gano’s Corners west of 
the corporation line is now in process of construction. 


CAPITOL THEATRE — 1914 
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PARKS 
by Greta G. Hughes 

THE SPRING HOUSE PARK dates from 1823 when Page’s 
Tavern was erected. In 1857 the area around the building contained 
about 2000 trees of all types. When Thomas R. Proctor acquired the 
property he landscaped the grounds and raised the level of the Great 
White Sulphur Spring. The park premises also included the hotel, the 
Bath House, the Summer Theatre, a Bowling Green on the east, several 
rustic summer houses, the tennis courts, the present band stand which 
was the gift of Mrs. James Herman Aldrich of New York, and a mag- 
nesia spring covered with a canopy which is still standing. The Spring 
House burned July 25, 1897. 

At a later date Robert W. Tailer purchased the park. Upon his 
death the Spring Park Club was formed in 1924 to prevent the sale of 
the Berkeley-Waiontha to buyers uninterested in Richfield Springs. At 
a cost of $82,500 the Club bought the Berkeley and Waiontha Hotels, 
the Park Cottage, the Bath House and the park. About 1936 the village 
bought the park and the Bath House and leased the latter to World 
War II veterans for some years. After a few years the Bath House was 
demolished. The village still owns the park. 

WOODSIDE PARK, comprising seven acres of wooded land, is lo- 
cated on the northern part of the hill northeast of the village. William 
S. Brown presenied it tc the village February 12, 1880. His stipula- 
tions for acceptance were so stringent that it has been little used. Un- 
der the supervisien of George E. Tunnicliff the Camp Fire Girls plant- 
ed 4000 trees at one time and the Girl Scouts planted 1000 white pine 
trees in 1931. The Boy Scouts also reforested under Mr. Tunnicliff’s 
supervision. An historic marker in his memory was erected on the 
road through the park by contributions of village residents. Today it is 
in very poor condition. 

MONUMENT PARK, at the western end of the village on a site 
purchased by the town at the cost of $1800, is so-called because in it 
was erected the monument to the Soldiers and Sailors of the War of 
the Rebellion, the gift of Thomas R. Proctor. The main shaft is of 
Barre granite, weighing 30 tons and without flaw or blemish. In the 
foundation is a cornerstone containing a copper box in which are doc- 
ument giving the names and sketches of all soldiers from the town 
of Richfield in the Civil War, the War of 1812 and the Revolution. 
The box also contains contemporary records. The monument was de- 
dicated July 4, 1897 with elaborate ceremonies preceded by a parade 








PRESENTATION CEREMONY OF THE JOHN D. CARY PARK 
JULY II, 1918 


such as has been seldom seen in Richfield Springs. The older genera- 
tion said they would never forget the day as the thermometer register- 
ed 98 degrees. 

The American Legion Auxiliary collected $400 in the community 
and sponsored the erection of the new and smaller monument in this 
park In Memory of Our Men Who Gave Their Lives That Others Might 
Be Free! Dedicated with impressive ceremonies May 30, 1955, it com- 
memorates our men in World Wars I and II and the Korean Conflict. 


THE EARLINGTON PARK, directly east of the Earlington Hotel 
on the site now occupied by the Cary Texaco Station and the Village 
Motel and Snack Bar, was a private park developed by Eugene M. 
Earle who purchased the hotel in 1888. The park was fronted with 
walls of beautiful masonry. Stone towers flanked the entrances. Laid 
out in circles and squares, it was filled with ornamental shrubbery, 
large flower pots, fountains, rustic houses and seats. A copious sulphur 
spring was featured. This park was considered one of the beauty spots 
of the village. 


THE JOHN D. CARY PARK, the gift of Thomas R. Proctor, cov- 
ers 25 acres in the northern part of the village on Prospect Hill. Its 
characteristic feature is a 32 ton boulder which came fom “The Wilds” 
a few miles east of the village. This boulder was inched along on a 
horse-drawn stone boat during two seasons of winter weather. Named 
in honor of John D. Cary, “one who has always worked for Rich- 
field”, the park was dedicated July 4, 1918 at ceremonies attended by 
Charles S. Whitman, at that time Governor of New York State, as 
speaker, and others prominent in the community. The dedication which 
took place on a large platform erected near the boulder, was preceded 
by an impressive parade, Attached to the boulder is a bronze tablet 
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with a suitable inscription to the effect that the Proctor gift is for 
the use and benefit of all the people. 

At one time the Boy and Girl Scouts carried out a reforestation 
project on the hill under the supervision of George E. Tunnicliff. The 
Grange and Youth Council cleaned the entire area in 1949. Because of 
the beautiful scenery south toward Lake Canadarago, the park is a fa- 
vorite spot for picnics and related activities. 


CANADARAGO PARK, the former Walnut Grove, two miles from 
the village on the eastern shore of Canadarago Lake is much frequent- 
ed because of its roller skating rink and facilities for picnics as weil! 
as water sports. This park and THE LAKE HOUSE one mile from the 
village in the same direction are the oldest resorts in the town and have 
been popular for over a century. Erected in 1843, THE LAKE HOUSE 
was famous for its cuisine, especially fish dinners prepared by “Kip- 
py Lewis”. 


GARDEN OF THE MILLS 
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THE GARDEN OF THE MILLS 
by Marie Bb. Palmer 


Richard Montgomery, a real estate broker from New York, became 
so charmed with Richfield and its surroundings at the turn of the cen- 
tury that in 1903 he bought several estates on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage to the north with the vision of transforming them into show places 
of such unusual beauty that they would be the hub of social gatherings 
for artists and the wealthy “Spa’’ patrons. Richfield Springs was then 
at the height of its popularity as a summer resort. 

Included in the purchase were the Weatherbee property with its 
home, grist mills and tannery, and the Richfield Golf Links with two 
houses and the Country Club. In 1905 he bought the Jerome Crim 
farm which he completely remodelled and enlarged and called Mal- 
colm Lodge. 

It was a wealthy man’s country estate with its manor house, sta- 
bles, entrance gates and beautiful landscaping. The Lodge burned to 
the ground in 1951. The stables and property across the road are now 
owned and occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Samson. Mr. Montgom- 
ery also enlarged and remodelled the Weatherbee house, added the 
large south porch and landscaped the grounds. This is now owned by 
Alexander Filak. 

Mr. Montgomery’s dream of an “Artist Colony” at the site of the 
mills took form when he hired the well-known engineer and landscape 
architect from New York, a Mr. Barrett, to carry out his plan. It was 
to be a “place where the leading landscape painters of the country 
would gather and live together to discuss the eternal laws of beauty.” 
This last quote is taken from the Richard Montgomery Art Colony 
Brochure. 

To the tune of nearly $50,000 The Garden of the Mills was created. 
An oriental influence predominated. The artificial lakes, statues, water- 
falls, flower-lined paths. pagoda-like shelters, little streams with pic- 
turesque arched bridges, imported shrubs and hundreds of little trees 
all became a reality. 

Mr. Leon Dabo, a New York artist, directed the transformation of 
the saw mill into the artists’ studios with housekeeping facilities to ac- 
comodate 40 persons. It was completed in 1913. 

Mr. Montgomery tried vainly to attract the many landscape artists 
who had been accustomed to go to Europe annually, but due to the 
impending war were forced to remain at home. The brochure says of 
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this spot: “This is probably the only outdoor garden in the United 
States where the human figure can be painted under those conditions 
ol privacy and with either a classical or natural background.” 

Through the war years all activity ceased and by the end of hostil- 
ities and in the early ’20’s Richfield’s star as a summer watering 
place was descending. Times and ideals had changed. The colony and 
its environs were a complete failure. 

The grist mill and tannery were converted into a dance hall which 
was a popular pleasure spot for a number of years. This was destroyed 
by fire in October 1958. 

Traces of the delightful paths and columns of The Garden of The 
Mills may still be found beneath the dense growth of weeds and brush. 

The entrance pillars lean wearily like tired sentinels guarding a 
beautiful dream that faded all too soon. 
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DEDICATION OF D. A. R. FOUNTAIN 
FOR THE GREAT WHITE SULPHUR SPRING 
MAIN STREET 1932 
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Organizations 
GANOWAUGES CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


by Mary T. Cantwell 


The Ganowauges Chapter of the D. A. R. was organized January 
27, 1912 with 24 members by the effort of Mrs. Grace Pier Carpenter 
of Richfield Springs. The charter was granted March 14, 1912. 

Over the years the chapter has taken a prominent part in commu- 
nity, state and national affairs. Projects included planting twenty Nor- 
wegian pines at the southern end of the village reservoir in memory of 
deceased members, restoring and enclosing the old burying ground 
adjacent to the Presbyterian Church, and giving flags to each home 
room.and the library of the Richfield Springs Central School. 

New York State Historic markers were placed on thirteen Revolu- 
tionary soldiers’ graves as well as historic sites. Aimong these sites 
were the Eaton Match Factory in Brighton, the sites of the Beardsley 
home, St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, the Baptist and Universalist 
Churches, in Monticello; the home of Lemuel Vibbard at Federal Cor- 
ners, Butternut Road and the settlement of Federal Corners; the Rich- 
field Hotel, the Tunnicliff Mills and the Great White Sulphur Spring 
in Richfield Springs. 

With the cooperation and generosity of many citizens, notably Al- 
len Bloomfield, the chapter was responsible for the erection of the 
{cuntain of this spring on Main Street, dedicated June 12, 1932. 

During World War I members subscribed to War Bonds in the 
amount of $10,800 and sold $34,550 worth as well as contributing 
money, time and talent to other agencies, especially the Red Cross, 
Belgian War Relief and Training Camps. 

During World War II Mrs. Merton J. Clarke and Mrs. John H. 
McGrath were personally responsible for the sale of $151,788 in War 
Bonds. This was a D. A. R. record for the state. Members also gave 
2000 hours in volunteer defense work, made buddy bags and collected 
books for the service men in Rhodes Hospital, Utica. 

Mrs. William Welden brought recognition to the chapter by serv- 
ing as State Historian 1926-29 and also, in 1926, unveiling a monu- 
ment in the West Point Cemetery to Margaret Corbin, American Re- 
volutionary heroine. 

Ganowauges Chapter continues to take part in civic affairs by pre- 
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senting prizes at the local commencement exercises in citizenship and 
homemaking, contributing to national defense, and participating in 
community life. 


THE GIRL SCOUTS 
by Greta G. Hughes 


In December 1930 the first troop of Girl Scouts in the village was 
organized by Mrs. Ralph Hoitsma, daughter of Dr. George Cutten, pres- 
ident of Colgate University. Mrs. Hoitsma, a resident of Richfield 
Springs at that time, and Jane Ackerly were the first leaders. To help 
this first troop a Girl Scout Committee was formed. The members were 
Mrs. Charles T. Hughes, chairman, Mrs. Burrill House, Mrs. John A. 
Losee, Mrs. C. E. Ackerly, Mrs. Gordon Kidd, Miss Ella L. Winne, 
Mrs. D. E. Shappe and Mrs. Justin Johnson. In 1933 Mrs. K. D. Wat- 
son and Miss Esther Walker became members and in 1934 Mrs. Claude 
Sheridan was added. Practically all served for at least eight years. 
Leaders who contributed an unusual amount of time and talent were 
Mrs. Hoitsma, Mrs. Glenn Schooley and Mrs. Perrin Masters. 

By 1947 four troops had been organized and were active under ex- 
cellent leaders. At least five hundred girls had taken part in Scouting. 
About thirty women, including several school teachers, had assumed 
the responsibility of leadership. Mrs. James McKee, Jr. had the first 
group of Brownies in 1940. 

On Saturday May 2, 1931 the troop planted 1000 white pine trees 
in Wocdside Park under the supervision of George E. Tunnicliff 
who died the next December. In appreciation of his services the Girl 
Scouts placed coin boxes in prominent places in the village and were 
successful in collecting enough money to defray the expense of erect- 
ing an historic marker in Woodside Park as a memorial. 

Sponsored by the local troops and committee, the annual rally of 
Otsego County Girl Scouts took place in June 1932 on the site of the 
Richfield Springs Central School. 

For thirty years the girls have been active in assisting community 
projects by conducting story hours on Saturdays during the winter in 
the public library, having bake sales to raise funds for polio drives and 
sending CARE packages. In 1950 they planted 1000 five-year-old white 
pine trees on the hillside south of Allen’s Lake, the source of the vil- 
lage water supply, under the supervision of Mrs. Marjorie Estigo, the 
official consultant for some years. 

Of late the chief interest of the scouts and the committee has been 
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ihe Girl Scout Lodge or Little Lodge at the foot of John D. Cary Park 
on the extension of Walnut Street. The house itself was built by the 
Firemen who sponsor the local Girl Scouts. Previously for two years 
several events were held to finance the expense of the material 
and finishing the interior — a Girl Scout Day August 13, 1955, pre- 
Christmas bazaars in the public library and cookie sales during Girl 
Scout Week in March. Opened officially September 15, 1957, the Lit- 
tle House serves as a center for meetings, picnics, parties and camp- 
ing projects. 

Annually Mother-Daughter and Father-Daughter banquets are fol- 
lewed by Courts of Awards, the badges being presented by committee 
members and leaders who form the Girl Scout Association. 

The privilege of attending the Girl Scout Camp Minnetoska on Ot- 
sego Lake is available as each troop pays a maintenance fee yearly. 

Leaders include Mrs. Herman H. Pratt, who has been consultant 
and leader in Scouting over twenty years, Miss Alma Skellie, Mrs. Sid- 
ney Chapman, Mrs. R. J. Kinner, Mrs. Averill Perkins, Mrs. Francis 
Karker, Mrs. J. S. McGrath, Mrs. R. O. Beadle, Mrs. Herbert Payne 
and Mrs. Marjorie Coe. 

Committee members are Mrs. E. A. Kitts, Mrs. R. J. Hosford, Mrs. 
W. G. Leslie, Mrs. J. J. Kurkowski, Mrs. R. H. Osterhoudt, Mrs. Owen 
Brady, Mrs. H. M. King, Mrs. Ralph Buddle, Mrs. Fred Seamon and 
Mrs. George Archer who, after serving five years and bringing the As- 
sociation to a high standard, announced her retirement as president in 
1959. She has, however, been acting president in 1960-61 succeeding 
Mrs. Dwight Brewer, Jr., president in 1959-60. 

Mrs. J. S. McGrath is the present vice president, Mrs. H. M. King, 
secretary and Mrs. H. H. Pratt, treasurer. 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
by Greta G. Hughes 


The first local Boy Scouts were organized as Troop 2 in 1914-15 
and came to constitute one of the finest in New York State under the 
drill, training and guidance of Scout Master, George E. Tunnicliff, as- 
sisted by Charles A. Ross. 

Having received training in woodcraft and military tactics in his 
youth, Scout Master Tunnicliff passed this along to about 30 boys. An 
outstanding athlete, he drilled them in track on the Fairgrounds. As a 
result, they won three annual contests with other troops of the state in 
a series of athletic events at Hamilton College and were awarded the 
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Hamilton Cup which is displayed on the mantel of the fireplace at the 
right as one enters the main room of the Richfield Springs Public 
Library. A picture of this troop and an account of its war activities 
are in the World War I Memorial Book. 

Since 1919 the Boy Scouts have been given the privilege of having 
as their own a large well-equipped room on the lower floor of the 
library building where they hold meetings. 


The “God and Country Award,” the highest in Scouting, has been 
earned by Bruce Bennett, Frederick Culbert, Richard Purple, Robert 
Purple and John Todd. 

Richard Harris, Scout Master, assisted by Richard DeForest are 
in charge of the present Troop 14 which the local Rotary Club spon- 
sors. 

Explorer Post 14 to which the boys over 14 years of age belong is 
sponsored by the American Legion Post, 616. Since 1957 they have 
held their meetings at the Veterans’ Club and in 1960 were given their: 
own room there. 

The Parent Teachers Association sponsors the younger boys in 
Cub Pack 14 which the parents supervise. 

The entire organization is under the General Herkimer Council. 
Myron Jordan is on the Executive Board. Louis Bruce is an Associate 
Board Member. The Council maintains Camp Russell at White Lake to 
which many of the local boys go annually for scout activities. With 
the assistance of institutional representatives it also manages fund 
drives for maintaining the camp. 

The Rev. Horace A. del Pozzo is chairman of the local Boy Scout 
Committee. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS LODGE No. 482, F. & A. M. 
by Worthy Albert D. Freeman 


During the winter of 1858-1859, a Masonic interest was aroused 
in this villege, and several brethren residing in this vicinity petitioned 
the Grand Lodge to establish a Lodge at Richfield Springs. 

On the 12th day of August 1859, Richfield Springs Lodge was 
organized under dispensation by M. W. Mordecai Myers, Past Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of the State of New York, with the follow- 
ing brethren as officers: 

James Hyde, Master; Charles Delong, Senior Warden; Daniel 
Woedbury, Junior Warden; David Firman, Senior Deacon; Lott 
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Hosford, Secretary; Wm. P. Jobnson, T reasurer; Styles Gray, Tyler. 


The Lodge prospered under dispensation, and on the 20th day of 
June 1860, a charter was issued by the Grand Lodge to Richfield 
Springs No. 482. In the charter the following brethren were named as 
officers: 

James Hyde, Master; Charles Delong, Senior Warden; Wm. T. 
Bailey, Junior Warden. 

It is believed the Lodge held its early meetings on the second floor 
of the building on Lake Street now owned by Albert Druse. It 
held its first meetings on the second and fourth Saturdays, no doubt 
because of its farmer membership. 

From the early 1870’s it occupied rooms in the old Walter block, 
(now Ruby’s) until 1903 when it moved into rooms on the third floor 
of the Bullion Block, Lake Street. 

In 1923 a building committee was appointed, headed by Right 
Worthy Harrie Frink, and on April 8, 1924 a resolution was presented 
to the Lodge to purchase the Elk Block on Main Street and remodel 
the third floor into a Masonic Temple. The resolution was carried and 
work of renovation immediately begun. The first meeting was held in 
the remodeled hall on December 22, 1924 with Worthy Benjamin 
Lewis in the chair. 

The Lodge has had 64 masters and the following named Grand 
Lodge officers: 

R.W. Edward Ackerman, District Deputy Grand Master, 1893-94. 

R.W. Myron Jewell, Grand Steward, 1910. 

R.W. Allen J. Bloomfield, District Deputy Grand Master, 1913-14. 

R.W. Harrie V. Frink, District Deputy Grand Master, 1926-27. 

R.W. Frederick Bronner, Grand Director of Ceremonies, 1934. 

R.W. Burrill W. House, District Deputy Grand Master, 1952-53. 

In 1910 the Lodge was visited by the Grand Master R. Judson Ken- 
worthy, who laid the cornerstone of the Public Library on June 25th, 
with impressive ceremonies. 

On June 30, 1938, the Lodge was again honored by the presence 
of M. W. Henry Turner, Grand Master, who officiated at the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Richfield Springs Central School. 

Through the years the Lodge has sponsored various social and 
other functions and has always been an influence for the best interests 
of the community. 

It is now in a flourishing condition with a membership of 160. 





THE EASTERN STAR 
by Lora A. Ricer 


Arbutus Chapter No. 317, Order of the Eastern Star, State of New 
York, was organized in Richfield Springs in 1904, through the efforts 
of Allen W. Denison, Master of F. & A. M. No. 482. The preliminary 
meeting was held April 16th, and on June Ist of the same year, R. W. 
Algene E. Badger visited Arbutus Chapter and presented the charter. 


There were thirty-three charter members, five of whom are still 
living. Mrs. Maebelle Bullion withdrew from the organization several 
years ago and now lives in California. Mrs. Maude Bennett, Mrs. Jen- 
nie Palmer, Mrs. Celia DeLong and Mrs. Addie Peckham Whipple 
were present at the Chapter’s fiftieth year celebration. Mrs. Bennett 
and Mrs. Palmer were hostesses at the visit of the district officers in 
May of this year. 


Mrs. Nettie Tuller Ward was the first Worthy Matron, and a year 
later was appointed District Deputy to represent the 13th district. 


Mrs. Addie Peckham Whipple was the first Associate Matron. 


Brother Allen Denison was Worthy Patron and served in that 
capacity until 1911. The loving cup, presented to him upon his retire- 
ment, was returned to the Chapter. Recently, the four charter mem- 
bers had it refinished and placed in the Lodge Room. 


The annual ball held in the Elk Opera House, the ten-cent teas 
and numerous socials were all ways of earning money for many pro- 
jects and added much to the social life of Richfield Springs. In June of 
this year, the Chapter held a food sale and earned $51.00 to assist the 
Otsego-Schoharie District in refurnishing rooms at the O. Ek. S. Home 
in Oriskany. This year, too, Arbutus Chapter for the first time in its 
history, gave two awards of $5.00 each to a senior boy and girl dis- 
playing superior qualities in citizenship. With approval of the Rich- 
field Springs Central School, this will be continued in the future. 


The Elk Opera House, now known as The Masonic Temple, was 
purchased by the Masons in 1924. The inside of the building was 
completely remodeled. Arbutus Chapter No. 317 meets there the sec- 
ond and fourth Thursday of each month from September to June. Vis- 
iting Masons and Eastern Star members are always welcome, 
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OCQUIONIS LODGE No. 818 I. O. O. F. 
by Frederick DeForest 


On a special dispensation June 22, 1900 the following brothers 
were duly authorized to form and institute a working order of Oddfel- 
lows: I. J. Kent, J. H. Delaney, J. H. Feldman, J. T. Atkins, Chris 
Nadley, M. A. Robinson, J. T. Parsons. On June 28 Ocquionis Lodge 
No. 818 of the Independent Order of Oddfellows was instituted by 
Grand Master Sutliff of Amsterdam, N. Y. assisted by District Deputy 
Grand Master Homer M. Gallet of Cherry Valley, N. Y. Officers were 
elected and installed at that time: Noble Grand, I. J. Kent; Vice Grand, 
J. J. Atkins; Secretary, J. H. Feldman; Treasurer, J. H. Delaney. Ap- 
pointed officers were also installed. 

At present we have a membership of 21 contributing members. Hav- 
ing devoted over 50 years to Oddfellowship, Past Grand Frank Dib- 
ble is our oldest member and still one of our most active. Past Grand 
).D.G.M. William E. Babb was our last District Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter. Our present officers include: Noble Grand, F. L. DeForest; Vice 
Grand, John Sullivan. 

The lodge has always been a generous donor to all charitable or- 
ganizations and a strong supporter of the Grand Lodge Home and Or- 
phanage in Ithaca, N. Y. as well as supporting many types of entertain- 
ment for the public. Headquarters are in the old Fire House on James 
Street. 


OCQUIONIS REBEKAH LODGE No. 515 
by Mabel B. Goodale 


On April 22, 1922 five women and six men journeyed to Milford, 
New York, and there the degree of Rebekah was conferred upon 
them. Then on June 9 of the same year they were instituted as char- 
ter members of Ocquionis Rebekah Lodge No. 615. Of these original 
members Mrs. Samuel Sugarman, Mrs. Roger Goodale and Mrs. Frank 
Dibble are still active. Meetings are held twice a month in the old Fire 
House. 

At present sixty-four Odd Fellow and Rebekah Homes are located 
in New York State. Ocquionis Lodge is affiliated with the beautiful 
home in Ithaca, New York. 

To visit the sick, relieve the distressed, educate the orphan, and 
bury the dead constitute the aims of the Rebekahs. 
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THE RICHFIELD SPRINGS GARDEN CLUB 
by Mrs. Rose T. Masters 

The Richfield Springs Garden Club organized June 27, 1938 to 
promote a better understanding of horticulture, cooperate in conserva- 
tion of all resources, foster pride in beautifying the community, en- 
courage interest in private gardens, and develop in young people an 
interest in gardening. 

During the war years, the 35 members were identified with Victory 
gardens, bond rallies, fund raising benefits and gifts for men in the 
service. In later years, holiday wrapped gifts were sent to Rhode’s Hos- 
piial in Utica, the Otsego County Home and to the local Nursing 
Home. 

In long-term planning the club has maintained the flower bed in 
the Spring Park since 1940 and laid out and maintained the bed at 
the reservoir since 1949 under the direction of Mrs. Gertrude H. 
Vaughn, a life member. 

Since its first campaign for the extermination of ragweed, the club 
has included in its civic projects programs sponsored for the spray- 
ing or removal of diseased elms, and for the replacement of trees 
along Main Street. Over 600 Memorial Hopa Crab Trees were 
planted and an equally ambitious program of providing Christmas 
lights and decorations in the business section was started. Annuai 
Christmas home decorating and lighting contests were held. Entries of 
flowers arrangements have been made at the Otsego County Fair in 
Morris. 

The club also campaigned for the widening of Route 28 as a pub- 
lic safety measure, for the riddance of a mosquito breeding area and, 
more recently, for village zoning plans. 

In appreciation for the use of the public library, books and maga- 
zine subscriptions on gardening and related subjects were placed in 
the library, and at one time hostesses were assigned to keep the library 
supplied with flower arrangements. 

A Junior Garden Club, now in its fifth year, shares the aims and 
purposes of its parent club and in several of its civic projects. 

Since the first Flower Show in 1940, these annual events have con- 
tinued to gain in prestige. A recent attendance record passed the 600 
mark. Citations for outstanding shows were received. 

Excellent speakers of local, state and national level have provided 
programs, many of them open to the public. 


The club affiliated with the Fifth District of the Federated Garden 
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Clubs of New York State in 1940 and with the Oneida County Forest 
Preserve Association ten years ago. 

In state competition, the Richfield Springs Garden Club Year 
Books attained the National Finals in 1954, 1956 and 1960 and stood 
first in the District in six out of eight years. 

The club has also been honored by the appointment of Marjorie J. 
Estigo as Fifth District Horticulture Chairman and Fifth District Di- 
rector serving on the Board of Directors of the Federated Garden 


Clubs of New York State. 


THE RICHFIELD SPRINGS ROTARY 
by Marie B. Palmer 


Richfield Springs Rotary Club, No. 6276, of Rotary International, 
chartered May 7, 1946, is a service club in the community which 
aspires to its slogan “Service Above Self” in all its activities. 

Sponsors of Boy Scout Troop 14 of Richfield Springs and Troop 
114 of Schuyler Lake, the club also sponsors a boy each year to repre- 
sent the Village of Richfield Springs as a Boy’s State delegate, and 
during the summe1 of 1961 a young foreign student from Sweden 
spent several weeks in Richfield under full sponsorship of Richfield 
Rotary. 

The first well in John D. Cary Park was drilled through the inter- 
est of the club. Christmas food baskets are distributed each year, and 
a donation of $500 was made to the Village Christmas lighting fund. 
Home town minstrels in which the Rotary members took part were 
sources of pleasant entertainment. 

The most nationwide program took place in April 1950 when 
ARROW (American Restitution and Righting of Old Wrongs) was 
sponsored and launched nationally by Richfield Rotary. The interest 
and efforts of Louis R. Bruce in Indian affairs brought about this 
splendid act. ARROW is the financial arm of NCAI (National Con- 
gress of American Indians). Edward Kitts, president of Rotary at the 
time, was named a member of the National Board of Directors of 
ARROW at its annual meeting August 4, 1954. He has also maintained 
chairmanship of the local ARROW committee since its launching. 

At present there are 39 active and three honorary members. The 
club has a proud record of 45 per cent of its members having a 100 
per cent attendance record at the weekly luncheon meetings. 

The first president was Everett M. Lane. The 1961-62 president is 
William W. West. 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
by Alexander Foster, Jr. 


The Richfield Springs Chamber of Commerce, Inc. was incorporat- 
ed in August of 1955. Prior to that time the Chamber of Commerce 
had functioned as an unincorporated association. Available records 
do not disclose when it was first organized. There is a record of a re- 
vised set of by-laws enacted in May of 1952. 

The purpose of the Chamber of Commerce is to foster trade and 
commerce, to promote and enlarge a friendly intercourse among busi- 
nessmen, to promote the commercial, industrial and agricultural wel- 
fare of the trade area served by the Richfield Springs trading center 
and to make recommendations for the improvement of facilities and 
opportunities of trade in and about the Richfield Springs trading area. 

The Chamber of Commerce meets semi-annually and has monthly 
meetings of its board of directors. Membership in the chamber is open 
to businessmen in the community and to all residents of the area inter- 
ested in promoting the purpose of the chamber. 

Officers are: Ellictt Helfand, president; John Grotsinger, vice- 
president; Robert Hosford, treasurer; Alexander Foster, secretary. 


THE WATAUGA CLUB, INC. 
by Walter Rankin 


Organized in 1907 by local men interested in hunting and fishing, 
the Watauga Club owns 104 acres in Hamilton County which it pur- 
chased from R. F. Livingston of Little Falls. The club house and a 
boat house on Ferris Lake in the Adirondacks are surrounded by for- 
ested state land. 

Any member with his guests has the privilege of using the club- 
house whenever he wishes. 


THE OTSEGO COUNTY 
EXTENSION SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
by Dorothy Robinson 


The Otsego County Extension Service in homemaking, agriculture 
and conservation is well represented in the Town of Richfield. The 
Farm Extension numbers about one-hundred and twenty members. 
Three units of the Home Extension are the Monticello, the Richfield 
Springs Afternoon and the Richfield Springs Evening Units. There 
are several 4-H Clubs also for work among the younger people. 
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INACTIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


Since 1900 several organizations have been active in Richfield 
Springs and, having served their purpose, disbanded. 


A MUSIC CLUB with a membership of at least 70 adults and high 
school students met regularly during the winter for about ten years 
preceding the invention of radio. Programs were based on musical 
subjects. The entire club formed a chorus which annually gave con- 
certs, cantatas and oratorios in Shaul’s Theater or one of the churches. 
The directors were local people or the school music instructors. 


A branch of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN, said to be the smallest in the United States, was active for 
some years before World War II. The programs varied but were 
usually of a scholastic type. Professors from Colgate University often 
cave lectures which were open to the public. A feature of the year’s 
work was the annual Christmas party and supper for the children of 
the community. 


An organization of CAMP FIRE GIRLS held meetings in the 
Episcopal parish house from about 1914 to 1918. 


A YOUTH COUNCIL, operatirg about 1942 through 1948, pro- 
moted community projects among which was a Post-War Planning 
Committee. The Council also originated the idea of having the village 
houses numbered aud completed the work. 


An EIGHT FOR TEN Club flourished during the ’20’s. This was 
a business and social organization which held dinner meetings at the 
different hotels—eight dinners for ten dollars. Later it became the 
Boosters Club, then the Civic Club, and now the Rotary Club serves 
the same purpose. 


A men’s social club, THE DEOWONGO, organized in 1905, main- 
tained rooms locally fer at least 25 years, Rules were restrictive and 
the organization finally broke up, 
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Biographical Notes 


ALLEN J. BLOOMFIELD (1883-1932) trustee and president of 
Richfield Springs, served six years as New York State assemblymain 
from Otsego County and later was state senator for two years. He had 
many important committee appointments and chairmanships. 


WILLARD G. BULLION (1878-1954) supervisor of the town of 
Richfield 1909-1913, represented this district as assemblyman for one 
year. 


DR. RUFUS B. CRAIN is the great-grandson of Dr. Horace Man- 
ley who first developed the use of the Great White Sulphur Springs for 
medicinal purposes. 

Born in Richfield Springs, Dr. Crain was graduated from the Rich- 
field Springs High School in 1907 and from Albany Medical College in 
1913. After his internship and some years of general practice of medi- 
cine, he was loaned to the British Expeditionary Force in World War I 
and was awarded the British Military Cross for Meritorious Service. 


After the war he did graduate study in the field of industrial hy- 
eiene at Harvard Medical School and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology. Joining the medical staff of the Eastman Kodak Company of 
Rochester, N. Y. July 1, 1920, he continued at that institution 34 
years, and retired January 1, 1955 after serving some years as director 
of the Kodak Office and Camera Works Medical Department. 

Then Dr. Crain administered a graduate course in Occupational 
Medicine and Atomic Energy at the Medical School of the University 
of Rochester as part time work. 

In 1921 the doctor joined the Rochester Rehabilitation Committee, 
an organization with which he has been associated ever since and has 
devoted much time to the health, rehabilitation and employment of the 
handicapped. He has written numerous publications on heart disease 
and is former chairman of a committee on rehabilitation and occupa- 
tional guidance of the New York State Heart Assembly. 

In 1957 he received a presidential committee’s annual Physician’s 
Award for his “outstanding contributions” to a national program aim- 
ed at rehabilitation and employment of the handicapped. This was an 
illuminated scroll, signed by President Eisenhower. It was presented 
to Dr. Crain at a meeting of the Congress of Industrial Health in Los 
Angeles, California. 

His home is still in Rochester, New York. 
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NORMAN J. COLMAN (1827-1911) was born on the Hamilton 
Colman farm west of the railroad tracks beyond Gano’s Corners. He 
practiced law and in later life lived in St. Louis, Missouri of which 
state he was lieutenant governor in 1874. President Grover Cleveland 
appointed Colman the first United States Secretary of Agriculture in 
1889. He returned to this town for visits and attended the Agricultural 
Fairs. In 1865, while living in St. Louis, he established the agricultur- 
al magazine, Colman’s Rural World. 


JAMES LYLE COX, vice-president in charge of manufacturing and 
engineering of the electronics division of Duro-Test Corporation of 
North Bergen, N. J. which he joined in 1944, was selected in 1954 as 
ene of the nation’s outstanding scientists to be listed in “Who’s Who in 
Engineering”. 

A pioneer in the field of fluorescent lighting, he is credited with 
the development of Duro-Test’s long-lasting multiple cathode fluores- 
cent. lamp. For his outstanding work in this field the president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology presented him with the Modern 
Pioneer Award. 


The holder of some 25 basic patents, he has been honored by mem- 
bership in many engineering societies. 

The son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Edward Cox of Richfield Springs, 
he attended the local high school, Cornell University and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


Before joining the Duro-Test Corporation, Cox was chief engineer 
with Sylvania Corporation in Danvers, Mass. His home is in Ramsey, 
New Jersey. 


DR. FREDERICK L. BRONNER, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Bronner of Richfield Springs, is a member of the 1919 class 
of the Richfield Springs High School. Graduated from Union College 
in 1923, he was appointed to the faculty that same year as an in- 
structor. Having earned his M. A. and Ph. D. degrees at Harvard, he 
was named Union’s exchange professor to St. Andrew’s University in 
Scotland in 1958-59. Specializing in American history, Dr. Bronner 
has held a number of top academic appointments at Union, including 
that of Chairman of the Division of Social Studies and, in the spring 
of 1961, the award of Union’s John Bigelow Professorship. He has 
written many articles for historical periodicals and has served many 
years as secretary of the college. 
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DR. A. ROSS ECKLER, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. Eckler 
and the No. 2 man in the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. is a 1917 graduate of the Richfield Springs 
High School. In 1922 he received his A. B. degree at Hamilton College 
where he held the college record in shot put. In 1928 Harvard con- 
ferred the A. M. degree and in 1934 that of Ph. D. 


An authority on information derived from the study of population 
statistics, Dr. Eckler has been chief of several divisions of the Bureau 
of Census and deputy director since 1949. (The Bureau has a staff of 
more than 2000). He has served as adviser to International Confer- 
ences on Labor Statistics and as United States delegate to the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, the 33rd of which, held in Paris. he at- 
tended in August 1961. 

Dr. Eckler holds membership in organizations having to do with 
the study of international and national population and economic 
trends. 

His vacations are spent in this area. Because of his interest he 
supplied the 196C population information available in this history. 


JOHN A. LOSEE, SR., the son of Alvin B. Losee and Susan Hall 
Allen, born in Plymouth, New York, came to Richfield Springs as a 
small boy. After graduation from the local high school in 1892, he 
entered the employ of Robert Buchanan’s hardware store as clerk, 
receiving pay of $3.00 per week. At the end of seven years he pro- 
gressed to the positions of secretary and treasurer of the firm and in 
1912 that of president, an office he held through 1949 when he was 


elected a director and chairman of the board, positions he still holds. 


In addition to his directorship of several other companies, Mr. 
Losee found time during World War I to serve locally as chairman 
of five successive campaigns for the sale of Liberty Loan Bonds. Each 
campaign exceeded its quota. In 1920 he was elected village president 
and was chosen president of the Cherry Valley Turnpike Association 
for 1926 and 1927. 


As a former president of the New York State Retail Hardware 
Dealers Association, he is its oldest living past president. His recent 
honor, in 1956, is the Estwing Gold Hammer Award for 64 years of 
service in the hardware industry. 

The Losee home is the former J. D. Ibbotson house on Church 
Street. 
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Miscellany 


During the resort era it was customary to give identifying names to 
the homes in the village. The word “cottage” was often combined with 
ihe name of the owner or a more elaborate name would be selected. 
Among these were: Sunnyside, the present office of the Suburban Pro- 
pane Gas Corporation; Ingleside, the house in the northeast corner of 
Church and Warren Streets; Maple Terrace, the Terrace Hotel at this 
date; Tarry-a-While, the home of John A. Losee on Church Street; 
The Towers, on James Street, now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Percy Tay- 
lor; Applecot, next to the Esso Servicenter on East Main street; The 
Elms, the home of Robert Hosford, also on East Main; Calumet, now 
ewned by Alexander Skramko, on Lake Street. 


THE MC CORMICK MANSION — CLAYTON LODGE 





In 1882 CYRUS H. McCORMICK, the inventor, built Clay:on 
Lodge as a summer home on Sunset Hill north of the boundary line 
between Otsego and Herkimer counties. McKim, Mead and White of 
New York City were the architects and Frederick Olmstead the land- 
scape architect. John Williams, the local carpenter who supervised the 
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construction of many buildings in Richfield Springs, was one of those 
employed on the work. The Lodge was the show place of the country- 
side for many years. After Mr. McCormick’s death in 1884 the family 
continued to spend the summers here. The younger members, however, 
became disinterested. For several years the building was unoccupied 
although the original furnishings were not disturbed. Finally, in 1957, 
Curtis A. Pooler bought the property and razed the house. Much 
of the woodwork, including the beautiful staircase, is now in the pos- 
session of a resident of Sidney, N. Y. Antique dealers bought the fur- 
nishings. Robert F. Smith purchased the site in 1958. The carriage 
house is still standing as is the house of the caretakers for many years, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Taylor, who have continued to make their home 
there. 


ROBERT F. WESTCOTT who established the express company of 
that name built Bella Vista, the present home of Clauson Soule, Sr., 
63 East Main, about !886. He had purchased forty acres of land on 
this site the previous year with the intention of erecting a magnificent 
summer home which it proved to be. A great benefactor of Richfield 
Springs, he also built the Westcott Block or the Gladstone in 1886. 
(Matthew Meehan is the present owner). Two years later he served as 


WESTCOTT HOME — BELLA VISTA 
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village president. In July, 1901, while driving on Mt. Otsego (Rum 
Hill) to the observatory, Mr. Westcott was thrown from his horse and 
died soon after. Thomas R. Proctor marked the spot by a watering 
trough with an inscription in his memory. The trough is still there 
although the observatory was torn down many years ago. 


“Ivy Lodge,” now the McGrath Funeral Home on James Street, built 
by Edmund A. Ward in 1872 at a cost of $20,000 is a perfect example 
of one type of English architecture. Members of the Ward family trav- 
elled extensively in Europe. Upon visiting Ireland they saw the home 
of Sir Walter Raleigh during the years when he was serving in that 
country. Mr. Ward reproduced the same kind of window seats and 
leaded pane windews in his new home. The woodwork of the interior 
was shipped from England. 

In 1868 Augustus H. Ward, the father of Edmund, owned at least 
two thirds of the land bounded by James, Elm and Main Streets as 
well as much directly across Main Street. At a later date all the Ward 
property was called “The Oasis”. 


The house in the northeast corner of Center and James Street, now 
owned by Harry Smith, is considered the oldest in the village. It is said 
to have been originally a tavern on the Third Great Western Turnpike 
located approximately across the street from St. John’s Episcopal 
church. 


September 14, 1835 it snowed a foot. Hop picking had just begun. 
In January 1336 one fall of snow measured five feet. 


March 24, 1887 — The banks where the snow had been shoveled 
off the walks on Main Street are 9 to 11 feet high. In front of the stores 
of J. F. Getman and John Frink (A&P) a tunnel has been cut through 
to the road. It is large enough for people to pass through and is at- 
tracting considerable attention. —Richfield Springs Mercury 

March 15, 1888 — Snow fell to a depth of 8 to 12 feet. Another 
snow tunnel has been made in front of Kinneys. — Richfield Springs 
Mercury 

The worst ice storm in the history of the village came one winter 
night in 1943, Abcut 2:00 a. m. the limbs of all the trees were so coat- 
ed with ice that they could not stand the weight and crashed to the 
cround. For some days village streets were impassable and electri¢e 
power connections ruined. 





Harry Johnston was the first owner of a plane in the village. 


About 1920 Toni Yaqui piloted the first hydroplane on Canada- 
rago Lake. He flew passengers over the lake for a nominal sum. The 
trips were in great demand during the summer season. 


The first plane in town was obliged to make an emergency landing 
on the Vrooman farm across from the Fair Grounds at the end of Lake 
Street because it was running out of gas. Piloted by Elmer Ambrose 
Sperry, who developed the Sperry aeroplane and ship stabilizers, it 
was flying on a Toronto-New York race. News of the incident spread 
rapidly and a large crowd, including summer guests, collected to watch 
the refueling. This event happened about 1915. 


Frank Roff, owner of the cottage, “Applecot,” directly east of the 
Esso Servicenter, built and drove the first automobile in Richfield 
Springs about 1904. Its appearance on the streets created a sensation. 


Jerome Crim drove the first automobile purchased — a Maxwell. 


Charles Conrad also drove one of the first cars in the village — a 
Pope Hartford. Both men lived on Church Street. 


(The above information was furnished by Lucius Cary). 


In 1935 John Everett Williams proposed an Old Home Celebra- 
tion August 2-4, opening Friday and closing Sunday night. As general 
chairman of the Old Home Day committee, he brought the affair to a 
very successful conclusion — sports events, a colorful parade, a din- 
uer at Bloomfield’s Hotel attended by about 400 after which a meeting 
of the High School Alumni Association took place, the dedication at 
the upper reservoir of the Allen J. Bloomfield memorial fountain erect- 
ed through the initiative of the Boosters Club, dedication of the Her- 
kimer historical marker at Schuyler Lake by the D. A. R., and appro- 
priate Sunday church services. 


A theme song on Old Home Week, written by Mrs. Lewis W. Slo- 


cum, was sung during the dinner at Bloomfield’s. 


It was estimated that about 3000 were in town. 


In 1954 the Garden Club sponsored the planting of numerous Hopa 
Crab trees which are in bloom about the village in the spring as a 
memorial to the late Dr. Harrie V. Frink, a practicing physician in 
this area over fifty years. 
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Friday, September 22, 1899 Governor Theodore Roosevelt enroute 
from Cooperstown to Utica stopped to make a short speech from the 
Ivarlington porch. He spoke from 10:15 to 10:25 a. m. The village was 
decorated and the band and fire department were out. Stores closed 
and school dismissed. 


Saturday night, September 6, 1902 the Oneonta, Cooperstown and 
Richfield Springs trolley road reached Richfield Springs. The locomo- 
tives brought cars with 600-700 passengers. During the evening they 
celebrated with bands, drum corps and fireworks. 


The longest established business firms in Richfield Springs are the 
Walter Rankin Jewelry Store dating from 1845 and the Buchanan 
Hardware Company which opened in 1849. 


The Eisteddfod, a Welsh musical organization, held its annual con 
iests in Richfield Springs September 23, 1908. 


Caroline Charlotte Bonaparte Benton, a daughter of Joseph Bona- 
parte, brother of Napoleon Bonaparte and former king of Spain, came 
to Richfield Springs in 1885 and in 1887 located permanently in the 
wing at the left of Mrs. Frank Lupia’s residence, 30 James Street. She 
advertised in the Richfield Springs Mercury as a teacher of French. 
Several of the young people attended her classes in which “conversa- 
tion and oral teaching were a specialty.”” Madame Benton died Decem- 
ber 25, 1890. Her funeral was held in St. John’s Episcopal Church. 


Several local organizations sponsored programs or activities in 
recognition of New York State’s Year of History, 1959. The contri- 
bution of the Richfield Springs Historical Association was an even- 
ing’s entertainment based on an article written by the late Frederick 
Bronner, “Men of the Eighties Pass in Review.” During the reading 
slides were shown illustrative of many places and personalities con- 
nected with life in Richfield Springs in that decade. The entertainment 
was also part of the year’s schedule of Adult Education in the Rich- 
field Springs Central School. 





The Armed Forces 


WAR TIMES 


When World War I ended it was the opinion locally that a book 
describing the activities of the community for the war effort and list- 
ing the military record with a photograph of everyone in the armed 
forces from the Town of Richfield would be a fitting memorial. 

A committee, of which the Hon. Allen J. Bloomfield was chairman, 
collected the necessary information and published the World War I 
Memorial Book in 19!9. Almost every family bought one. The infor- 
mation has proved valuable. Copies are for sale at the public library. 

During World War II many local people had employment in the 
munition factories in the Mohawk Valley. Their work in the business 
places of the village had to be done by the high school students. There- 
fore the school had only one session daily, ending about two o’clock. 
Otherwise the war life and activities were those characteristic of every 
community. 

The local post of the American Legion is the Hugick-Purcell She- 
pard No. 616. The Lupia-Abramski-Sdrewski Post No. 60659 is the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars organization. 

The Richfield Veterans Club, Inc., on East Main Street was a gift 
to the veterans of Richfield Springs by the late Harold Conklin. 

The American Legion Auxiliary and the War Mothers Club col- 
lected enough funds in 3955 to defray the expense of erecting a second 
monument in the park in the western part of the village “In Memory 
of Our Men Who Gave Their Lives So That Others Might Be Free.” 
Dedicated on Memorial Day of that year, it honors those “Who Gave 
Their Lives” in World I, Wor!d War II, and the Korean Conflict. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR VETERANS 


1898 
Milo Anderson Floyd Palmer George Travis 
Edward Brady Frank Palmer Oscar Teachout 
Thomas M. King Lorenzo H. Frost Elmer Watson 
Enlisted to go to the Philippines —June 1899 
Abraham Albright Henry Quinn Floyd Sitts 


William Carney 
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WORLD WAR I VETERANS 
April 6, 1917 — November 11, 1918 


As listed in the World War Memorial Book, 1919 


* deceased 


Philip D. Allen 
John A. Ames 


Antony Bachans 


Chas. (Bachans) Bons 


George Baister 
Howard L. Beadle 
Ralph G. Bender 
Mary V. Bolton 
James E. Botsford 
Thomas H. Boylston 
Lester Brigham 


Almond C. Brockway 
Katherine F. Brockway 


Walter C. Brooks 
William A. Brooks 
Arthur R. Brown 
Glenn A. Brown 
Lloyd W. Brown 
Raymond G. Brown 


William M. Carney 
Albert H. Cary 
Richard E. Cary 
Glenn B. Cole 
James C. Colwell 
Alfred V. Crain 
Rufus B. Crain 

Le Roy C. Crim 


Francis J. Crist 


Pulaski B. Culbert, Jr. 


John F. Curley 
Palmer G. Cutts 


Patrick J. Daly 


*John A. Derthick, Jr. 


John Dombrowski 
Herbert A. Dye 


Elmer J. Ellsworth 
Albert L. Evans 


Harry S. Federal 
Luther F. Ferguson 


Francis L. Finn 


William C. Fretts 


Darwin Garlock 
Marshall P. Getchel 
Earl Gould 

William D. Griffin 


Herbert R. Hadcock 
Gordon A. Haggerty 
William D. Hecox 
Paul W. Herdman 
John E. Hibbard 

E. Louise Hinds 
Herbert E. Hosford 
Kenneth H. House 
*Joseph Huggick 
Clarence R. Huyck 


Fred A. Johnson 
Harry D. Jones 


Edwin C. Kent 
Mortimer J. Keough 
Charles A. King 
Gordon I. Knox 
August F. Kurkowski 


Maurice L. Lane 
Charles Lawson 
Arthur P. Leary 
John J. Leary 
Leo V. Leary 
John M. Lee 
Benjamin P. Lent 
Delmont Lent 
Ernest Leonard 
Ralph E. Leonard 
Benjamin H. Lewis 
Dio A. Lewis 
Guy W. Llewellyn 


John F. McBride 


Thomas McGuiness 


Charles L. McCredy 
Fred J. Malloy 
James H. Martin 
Frank Meehan 
Matthew W. Meehan 
Richard A. Meehan 
William R. Meehan 
James E. Moore 
Niles P. Mortensen 
Frank Mrozek 
Charles M. Mullen 
Francis Mulrooney 
George J. Mulrooney 


William D. Northrup 
William Norton 


Floyd J. Ostrander 
Joseph Ouillet 


LeRoy E. Palmer 
Louis B. Palmer 
Richard W. Palmer 
Stanley E. Palmer 
*John L. Purcell 
Walter A. Purcell 


Charles H. Rivett 
Richard M. Roberts 
Claude M. Rose 


Kazimers Rynchovitch 


Raymond H. Schooley 
Frank A. Seelow 
Elmer B. Shaul 
*Ward H. Shepard 
John A. Sitts 
Gregory P. Smith 
Bryan C. Snyder 
Omar R. Southwell 
Dewey Sponburg 
Roy Sponburg 
Ralph Spraker 
Fred Steele 


William F. Steele 
Harold D. Sternberg 


Cecil H. Taylor 
Harry A. Taylor 
Leo E. Tefft 

Fred S. Ten Eyck 
Wilbur F. Ten Eyck 
Lester C. Tice 


Earl T. Tinker 
Robert F. Townsend 


William R. Van 
DeWalker 
Kenneth H. Vedder 


Frank W. Walker 
Lynn W. Walker 


DIED IN SERVICE 
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James A. Waterman 
John H. Weeks 
William T. Welden 
Charles L. Westcott 
William B. Westcott 
Lester W. Whitcomb 
John E. Williams 
Earl W. Yeoman 


John A. Derthick, Jr. October 27, 1918, hospital at Rouen, France, 


(influenza). 


Joseph Hugick, October 25, 1918, killed in action in France. 
John L. Purcell, October 5, 1918, Pelham Bay Naval Training 


Station (influenza). 


Ward H. Shepard, September 28, 1918, Camp Jackson, Georgia, 


(influenza) . 


WORLD WAR II VETERANS 
December 7, 1941 — September 2, 1945 


As listed on the plaque in the entrance of the Richfield Springs 


Central School: “Dedicated to the residents of Richfield Springs 
School District No. 1 who so faithfully and honorably served their 
country in 1941-1945.” 


* deceased 


*Walter Abramski 
James Adsit 
William Adsit 
Doris Ames 
Kenneth Ames 
Marion Ames 
Sherman Ames, Jr. 
Charles Androski 
Michael Androski 
Peter Androski 
Norman Alpin 
Harold Armstrong 
LeRoy Armstrong 


Donald Bancroft 
Atan Barber 
Bernard Barlow 
Harold Barnum 
Harold Barrett 
Elmer Barrett 


Howard Barrett 
Morris Barrett 
Robert Beadle 
William Berberick 
Vincent Bibik 
Maurice Blackman 
Douglas Blair 
Allen Bloomfield 
Betty Bloomfield 
Lelah Bloomfield 
Robert Bloomfield 
Elmer Bond 

Lynn Bouton 
Albert Boyden 
Arthur Brady 
Owen Brady, Jr. 
Dwight Brewer, Jr. 
Lynden Brewer 
Douglas Brown 


*Haro!d Brown 
Karl W. Brown, Jr. 
VWitham Bulger 
\illiam Bullion 
Dean Burditt 

John Burke 
Ade'bert Button 


James Carey 

John Carter 
Charles Chambers 
Robert Chamberlain 
Sidney Chapman 
Charles Chartrand 
John H. Clarke 
Waldo Clarke 
Robert Coe 
Howard Combs 
Franklin Congdon 
Paul Congdon 
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Stuart Congdon 
Vaughn Congdon 
Robert H. Conklin 
William Connelly 
Peter Cork 

John Crist 

Elmer Christman 
Merritt Christman 
Helen Eckler Cuff 
Victor Curcio 
Herman Curry 
Floyd Curtis 


Gordon Cushman 


Eleanor Darrohn 
Richard Darrohn 
Milburn Davis 
Freeman Davis 
Truman Davis 
Edward Decker 
Otto Decker 


Cecil De Forest, Jr. 


George DeForest 
Robert De Forest 
Stanley De Forest 
Metro Demchko 
J. Bernard Dibble 
Clifford Dibble 
Emil Dibble 
Joseph F. Dibble 
Frederick Doolittle 
Paul Drake 
Albert Druse 
Frank Druse 
Frederick Druse 
Lester Druse 
Russell Druse 
Stanley Druse 
Howard Duncan 
Eugene Dunckel 
George Durisek 
William Durisek 
Michael Dyn 
*Roscoe Dyn 


Arthur Edick 


Cornelius Edick, Jr. 


Elan Edick 
John Edick 


Kenneth Edick 
Stanley Edick 
Eivin Eggleston 
Frederick Ellis 
Perry Ellis 
William Ellis 
Francis Estigo 
Howard Eygabroat 


Charles Fassett 
Richard Fassett 
Bursley Ferguson 
Bruce Field 

Paul D. Field 
Willard Field 
Alexander Filak 
Harry Fisher 
Marshall Flansburg 
Donald Foster 
Ferris Foster 
Gunis Foster 
Norman E. Foster 
Frederick Fox 
Dean French 
Harold French 
Lewis French 


Henry Frink 


Harry Garbera 
John Garbera 
Peter Garbera 
Thomas Garbera 
Howard Gardiner 
Elbert Garlock 
Carl Gaylord 
Donald Gavlord 
William Gaylord 
Calvert Gilbert 
Alice Goodale 
George Goodale 
John Goodale 
Ralph Goodale 
Ward Goolale 
Warren Goodale 
William Goodale 
Amelia Garbowski 
Robert Garbowski 
Robert Gray 
*Frank Guzik 


Robert Hadsell 
inorman Hartwell 
Haroid Hazelton 
Albert Heussman, Jr. 
Robert Higbie 
Robert Higgins 
Elmer Holienbeck 
Kenneth Horan 
Rosamond Horan 
Gordon Hosford 
Robert Hosford 
Robert House 
Robert L. House 
Ward House 
Dmeytri Hyrnda 
Lester Hunt 


Frank Jastremski 
Maurice Jastremski 
John Johnson, Jr. 
Justin Johnson, Jr. 
Michael Johnson 
Robert Johnston 
Paul Johnstick 
Stanley Jerson 
Howard Jesse 


*Leo Jukubek 
John Kaminski 


Joseph Kaminski 
Michael Kaminski 
Harold Kayner 
Grover King 
“Clifford Kinney, Jr. 
Robert Kitts 

Jack Kleban 
Walter Kleban 
James Kline 
Raymond Kozlow 
Frank Kuncik 
Michael Kuncik 
Charles Kurkowski 
James Kurkowski 
Leo Kurkowski 


Robert LaForest 
Stanley Langow 
Henry Lasher 
Maurice Lasher 
Charles Lennebacker 


Milton Lennebacker 
Louis Lent 

Ernest Leonard 
William Leonard 


John Letnow 
Lawrence Lincourt 
Vincent Lincourt 


Alfred Lundquist 


Henry Lundquist, Jr. 


Norman Lundquist 
Raymond Lundquist 
Eugene Lupia 
*Francis Lupia 


Danny Madaras 
John Madaras 
Harry Macomber 
Edward Marciszeski 
Joseph Marciszeski 
*Bruce Marsh 
Cecil Matteson 
John Mathews, Jr. 
Norman Maxson 
Robert Mayne 
John McCleave 
Seaton McGrath 
James McKee, Jr. 
Albert Meehan 
James Meehan 
Thomas Meehan 
Edward Miller 
Fred W. Miller 
William Miller 
Robert Monahan 
Frank Monroe 
John Monroe 
Maxwell Monroe 
Alfred Moore 
George Moore 
Lorence Moore 
Greenman Moore 
Edward Morgan 
Robert Morgan 
William Mulligan 
John Murphy 
Ronald G. Murphy 
Vincent Murphy 
Albert Nassar 


Albert Newkirk 
Jesse Newkirk 


Dan O’Connor 
George Osley 
John Osley 

Paul Osley 
Russell Ostrander 


Harold Palmer 
Otis Palmer 
Frank Peterek 
John Peterek 
Howard Perrone 
Lloyd Perrone 
Lyle Perrone 
Robert Peterson 
Michael Phillips 
Charles Pickergill 
Clarence Pierce 
Gordon Pierson 
Vincent Pierson 
Robert Pindar, Jr. 
Joseph Polinski 
Peter Polo 
Robert Pope, Jr. 
Donald Pratt 
Matthews Pupecki 
John Pye 

Stanley Pyc 


Louis Quaif 


Donald Ramsey 
Lloyd Ramsey 
Leslie Rapenski 
Lincoln Rapenske 
Henry Reynolds 
Marvin Reynolds 
Ray Richmond, Jr. 
Clinton Robinson 
Elizabeth A. Robinson 
James C. Robinson 
John Robinson 
Wilbur Robinson 
Katherine Ryan 


John Sadlon 
Charles Sarafin 
Aubrey Saxe 
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Wesley Saxe 
John Sdrewski 
*Joseph Sdrewski 
Devere Seamon 
fred Seamon 
Leonard Seamon, Jr. 
John Shaul 

Kay Shaul 

Elwin Sheldon 
Barbara Sheridan 
Wilbur Sheridan 
Willard Shimel 
Daniel Shonn 
Arnold Shumay 
Nestor Shypski 
Burton Sill 
Joseph Simmons 
Paul Simmons 
Damson Simonds 
Delevan Simonds 
Ralph Simonds 
Lyman Simonds 
John Skinner 
Merton Skinner, Jr. 
Robert Skinner 
Charles Skramko 
Steve Skramko 
Donald Slocum 
Norman Slocum 
Fred Smagalski 
Benton Smith 
Earl Smith 
Edward Smih 
Francis Smith 
Glenn Smith 
Gregory Smith 
Monte Smith 
William Smith 
George Smolens 
John Snedecker 
Ward Snedecker 
Paul Snyder 
Michael Spytko 
Walter Spytko 
James Starr 

John Stauring 
Nickolas Steckler 
Steve Steckler 
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William Steckler 
John Stewart 
Irving Stewart 
George Stickles 
Lynn Stickles 
William Stickles 
Nicholas Stiglic 
Milton Streeter 
Russell Streeter 
Louis Sugarman 
William Sugarman 


George Taylor 
John Terleeky 
*Frank Thurston 
Edward Tillapaugh 
Jesse Timmerman 


Floyd Tooley 


Harold Tooley 
Albert Trask 
Harold Trask 
William Trask 
Martin Traudt 
Michael Trusz 
Harry Tuller 
George Turner 
Robert Turner 


Irving Van 
Valkenburg 
Wilbur Van 
Valkenburg 
William Van 
Valkenburg 
Joseph Vertucci 


Bernard Von Dauber 


KILLED IN ACTION 


Walter Abramski, December 16, 1944, Germany 
Harold Brown, October 20, 1944, Invasion of Leyte 
Roscoe Dyn, May 2, 1942, Philippines 


Frank Guzik, May 11, 1945, Germany 


Leo Jakubek, August 1, 1944, France 
Clifford Kinney, Jr., July 28, 1943, Mission to Germany 
Francis Lupia, May 16, 1944, Italy 


Bruce Marsh, fanuary 16, 1945, Belgium 


Forrest Von Dauber 
Jennie Walker 
John Walsh 
Fayette Washburn 
Chester Wastleski 
Durward Weaver 
John Weir 
Robert Weirs 
Randolph Welden 
Albert White 
Robert White 
Ronald White 
Colton Wilbert 
John B. Williams 
John Willsey 
Edward Wiltse 


Luke Zawko 
Howard Zek 


Joseph Sdrewski, December 21, 1944, Holland 


Frank Thurston, July 19, 1944, France 





KOREAN CONFLICT VETERANS 


June 25, 1950 — July 27, 1953 


This list has been prepared as far as can be determined from the 
records of Local Board No. 43, Cooperstown, N. Y., as of August 
4, 1961. Those listed were not necessarily in Korea. 


* deceased 


Roberi O. Ames 
Paul C. Barrett 
Bruce W. Bennett 
William A. Bulger 
Roger R. Clemens 
Donald W. Cornell 
James C. Decker 
Emil H. Dibble 
Joseph W. Dugan 
Roy B, Ely, Jr. 
Francis L. Estigo 
Robert M. Fraser 
Carl W. Garski 
Charles C. Garski 
Sanford S. Goldrich 
Roger M. Goodale 
Ward Goodale 
Charles L. Hadsell, Jr. 
* Albert Hazelton, Jr. 
Howard E. Hazelton 
*Richard Heath 


Eugene W. Hecox 
Vincent W. Hodge 
Henry R. Hollenbeck 
John Hrynda, Jr. 
Wasyl W. Hrynda 
*John Hula, Jr. 
Michael J. Kaminski 
Albert W. Krause 
Frank J. Krish, Jr. 
Frederick F. 
Kurkowski 
Edward E. LeMay 
Edwin B. Leslie 
James Leslie 
Carlton D. Lincourt 
Eugene T. MacGeen 
Rezenal R. Madison 
Richard N. Mayne 
Robert A. Mayne 
Arthur G. Miller, Jr. 
Frederick J. Miller 


Duane R. Pierson 
Carl J. Peplinski 
Harry W. Peplinski 
Harold F. Reis 
Robert 5S. Rapenske 
Arnold Richmond 
Kenneth H. Richmond 
Clyde A. ltobinson 
Warren C. Robinson 
William Schooley 
Gilbert H. Schultz 
Ralph J. Schultz 
William Schultz 
Edward E. Sheldon 
William R. Sheldon 
Joseph Simmons 
Paul Simmons 
Richard A. Sitts 
Frederick C. Vertucci 
Alexander Zawko 


KILLED IN ACTION 


Albert Hazelton, Jr., December 2, 1950 
Richard Heath, December 1950 
John Hula, Jr., January 26, 1951 
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